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PREFACE. 



Courteous Readeb, 

I have for many years been Impressed with the 
opinion that the great body of the middle and lower classes of 
the people of England are comparatively ignorant of the History 
of Ireland, and I have frequently wondered that a small History 
of that country has not been published at a price within the 
reach of those whose limited means could not procure for them 
more extended and first-rate publications on that subject. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, have each their minatures of the prin- 
cipal features of their respective Histories. It will, therefore, I 
trust, not be deemed presumptuous in me to offer to the public a 
«mall and abridged manual of this kind, which embraces and 
exhibits the principal features and events of Irish History. I 
pretend to no originality in this production : I have simply selected 
from more voluminous authors such matter as appears to me to 
be the most useful, and arranged it in such a manner as will, no 
doubt, afford considerable pleasure in its perusal. In conclusion, 
I ean only observe that in this bouquet there is nothing of 
mine but the string by which it is tied together : should any one 
be desirous of cutting that string and examining the parts sepa- 
rately, he is at liberty to do so ; but I fancy the labour of the critic 
would be a barren one, and the different parts of the trifle will smell 
as sweet unbound as in a more compact and elegant form. Such as 
it is I present it to the public, and I shall be highly gratified if it 
meet with as kind a reception and patronage as ray other work— 
'' The Perambulations of Barney the Irishman." 

B, B. 
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IRELAND, 



Known to the ancients as Hibernia or Scotland, is situated in the 
Western Ocean, and forms an integral part of Great Britain. Its 
position is about 54 degrees north latitude. The climate is 
healthy and genial, and the fertility of its soil is extraordinary. 
The extreme length of this island is 306 statute miles, and its 
greatest breadth 18ft, making, altogether, 32,513 square 
miles, which are equal to 20,808,271 statute acres. The sea coast 
is above 2,000 miles in extent, with no less than 14 harbours for 
the use of shipping. There are also within its boundary several 
navigable rivers, one of which, the Shannon, is the largest in the 
United Kingdom. Its seas and rivers abound with fish, which 
forms a fruitful source of national wealth. The land abounds 
with minerals, notwithstanding there are 2,500,000 acres of bog. 
Nay, even this is of some use, as it furnishes an inexhaustible 
supply of fuel. This island also contains half a million of acres 
covered with timber. The live stock of this country is valued 
at £2 1, 600,000 ; its land is estimated to be worth, in annual 
value, about £14,000,000; its hank paper amounts, in circu- 
lation, to about £5,500,000 ; its state revenue, exclusive of unre- 
stricted taxation, averages about £4,500,000 per annum ; its local 
taxation, county assessment to the poor rate, and other local taxes, 
exceed £2,000,000 per annum ; whilst it supplies 42,000 men to 
the British army. The population of Ireland was, in 1841, 
8,175,124—7,039,659 of whom live in the country, and 1,135,465 
in towns — the whole of whom occupy 1,350,000 houses. The 
exports of Ireland consist of grain, butter, and other descriptions 
of food, amounting in value to many millions sterling per annum. 
A large proportion of the population live upon potatoes alone. 
The electors send to the British Parliament 105 members, which 
Parliament, including the members from England and Scotland, 
numbers 658 members. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, as follow: — Ulster, nine 
eounties — Armagh, Down, Antrim, Londonderry, Donegal, Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, Cavan, Monaghan, with 54 baronies, 332 parishes, 
3,143,000 square acres, 8,298 square miles: Lough Neagh covers 
58,200 acres. Leinster contains twelve counties — viz., Louth, 
Meatb, Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, 
Queen's County, King's County, Westmeath, and Longford. In all 
the twelve counties there are 97 baronies, 992 parishes, 2,792,550 
acres, and 6,936 square miles. Connaught contains five counties — 
viz., Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Lei trim, and Boscommon ; in which 
there are 42 baronies, 296 parishes, 2,630,300 acres, 7,125 square 
miles. In Munster there are six counties — viz., Cork, Kerry, 
Clare, Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford : in the six counties there 
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are 60 baronies, 810 parishes, 8,377,100 acres, and 9,000 square 
miles. In all the four provinces there are 32 counties. An Irish 
acre contains 7,840 square yards ; Scotch, 6,130 yards ; English, 
4,840 yards. From Port Patrick to Donaghdee there are 25 
English miles; from Holyhead to Dublin 63 miles ; from Mil ford 
Haven to Waterford 85 miles. No part of Ireland is more than 
50 miles from the sea, and all fractional parts having been 
excluded from this calculation, it is a little under the full number 
of acres in Ireland. 

Ancient Monuments of Ibbland. 

Druidical Monuments, Cromleaches, and Bound Towers. — The* 
round towers are conical erections, tall and slender, frequently 3(? 
feet in diameter, and raised in height to a point of nearly 120 feet r 
these are 58 in number, which are of a very remote antiquity; ar. 
all events, they existed many centuries before Christianity was 
established in Ireland. They were introduced by the followers* 
of Zoroaster, a reformer of the Magian religion during the reign- 
Of Darius Hystuspides, King of Persia, who were a branch of the 
Persian fire or sun worshippers. TheBe people di ; d not worship the* 
fire, but believed God to be in the fire. At Hindostan; Lord Vaillant 
saw two temples near Bhaugulpore, of which he has given a minute" 
drawing. He says he was much pleased in seeing them, because 
they resembled the round towers of Ireland. In those towers the 
bark of trees was burnt night and day, which the Druids called 
the " Holy Fire ;" and ashes of the bark of trees have frequently/ 
been found near these towers in Ireland since Christianity was 
there established. They were in some places used as belfries, as 
places of devotional exercise by the religious and monks, as well; 
as plaoes in which to deposit things of value in time of civil war. 
There seems to have been in Ireland, as in Persia) two sects of fire 
worshippers, one that lighted their fires in the open air, and V er ^ - 
formed their religious ceremonies on hills and high places; a*>(r 
the other who, having followed and received the reformation of 
Zoroaster, kept the sacred fire in temples. There are two round 
towers in Scotland, similar to those in Ireland ; these towers are 
from 35 to 132 feet high, 3 and 4 feet in circumference. 

Mr. Moore, in his History of Ireland, while rejeoting most of 
the fables of Irish Antiquarians, entertains the idea that Ireland' 
had once attained to a high degree of civilization ; that when her 
people first became known to the rest of Europe they had long 
been retrograding; that the nation had fallen into an eclipse, 
owing to the demoralizing influence of its political institutions ♦. 
that, though as Celts they still retained their old laws and usages 
— their assemblies at Tara, their colleges of bards, their psalter 
of antiquities, — yet, in reality, preserving of the ancient fabric 
little more than the outline. He was led to this conclusion 
by the traces of mining operations carried on extensively in lre- ; 
land, at Ballyoastle, county of Antrim, and in many other places, 
of which operations there is no accouut in the most ancient 
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annals ; by the costly articles of dress" the ornaments of tbe purest 
gold and silver, the coius, the rings, the brazen swords, and various 
elaborately-carved instruments dug up in the fields and bogs in 
larger quantities than in England or any other country in Europe; 
but, above all, by the inscrutable round towers which are so 
numerous in this country. He cannot otherwise account for the 
fact that, in the very neighbourhood of the Rath and Cairn should 
rise proudly aloft those wonderful round towers, bespeaking in 
their workmanship and presumed purposes a connection with 
religion and science, which mark their builders to have been of 
a race advanced in civilization and knowledge — a race different, 
it is clear, from any of those known from time to lime to have 
established themselves in the country, and therefore, most probably, 
the old aboriginal inhabitants, when the arts were not strangers 
upon these shores. To conclude the accounts of the antiquities of 
Ireland, Lord Camden states that the antiquities of Great Britain, 
compared to Ireland, are but as yesterday. The Poet Spencer 
says that he was amazed with numerous antiquities he observed 
in Ireland. 

It appears, from the most remote antiquity, the Irish were a 
learned, pious, and warlike nation. Their great ancestor Phoenius, 
the first inventor of letters, was a Scythian King, who fixed his resi- 
dence on that part of tbe Syrian coast called Phoenicia. Among the 
numerous progeny of this prince, we read of Neanuil his successor, 
and Niul the high priest, superintendent of the Literati. On the 
death of Phoemus, in the year of the world 1931, or 2073 before 
Christ, Neanuil was proclaimed King. The fame of the piety, wis- 
dom, and learning of his brother Niul was such, that Pharoah, King 
of Egypt, invited him to settle in his kingdom, and gave him his 
daughter Scota in marriage. This took place about the year of 
the world 1941. From Niul's being at once Prince and High Priest, 
it is supposed that his posterity derived the name of the sacred 
generation, and Ireland, their ultimate settlement, that of Holy 
Island, since nothing is so certain, that Ireland was so called 
long before the Christian era. Gadil, the eldest son of Niul, by 
the Princess Scota, was also the successor to his dominions in 
Egypt, he was so called from his father's preceptor, to which the 
epithet of Glas was added, on account of the brightness of his 
armour. It is supposed that this prince was highly renowned in 
his day ; because, as from his grandfather we have derived the 
name of Pkamians, so from him we are called Gadelians, and from 
his mother, Scots : all this is confirmed by the following verse, 
written iu the ninth centurv, the Irish of which is to be seen in 
0*Hallorau*s *• History of Ireland," vols. 1st and 2nd. 

** From Gadil, Phoenius ; and from Scota famed 
Gadeliana ; Phcenianu, Scots, and Erin's children named/* 

According to Sir Isaac Newton, the Phoenicians were indisputed 

masters of the Mediterranean and neighbouring seas in the times 

of David and Solomon* Tlie Phoenicians were a branch of the 

great nation of the Scythians, whose trade exteuded to Spain and 

A 5 
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the British Isles. Wherever they established colonies they are 
supposed to have introduced the sciences of navigation and astro- 
nomy, and the use of letters ; that they planted colonies at a very 
early period in Ireland ; that its early inhabitants divided Ireland 
into five kingdoms —Ulster, Leinster, Conn aught, Munster, and 
Meath, — each governed by its own Prince or King ; and that the 
King of Meath was paramount Sovereign of Ireland. But these. 
Kings did not descend from father to son the same as they do at 
this time with Kings of England, but were elected according to 
the ancient law of Tanistry, which restricted the right of succession 
to the family of the Prince or Chief; but any member of the 
family might be elected successor, as well as the eldest son, pro- 
viding that the Knight were fall 25 years of age; his figure tall, 
noble, and free from blemish; and that he should prove his 
pedigree from the Milesians ; which mode of selecting Kings 
proved sometimes to cause dissensions. "Tan is t" was a title 
given to the next that would be elected King or Chieftain. The 
judges and all the superior state officers were elected in the same 
manner, and confined to particular families : for example, the 
chief judge was elected from the clan of Fitzpatrick. This mode 
of electing judges was called the Brehon law, from Brehon, which 
is modern Irish for a judge. In the Brehon law there is almost 
a total absence of capital punishments. Where a person of one 
clan murdered any one belonging to another, a money- fine was 
imposed, called eric. The custom of fosteriug or suckling the ' 
children of the Chief and Nobles, by the wives of their respective 
tenants, was a custom which prevailed to a considerable extent, 
and which had a tendency to extend friendship between the 
grandees of the land and their foster brothers and sisters. The 
Irish had another custom called Gossipred, by which the Chiefs 
and Nobles frequently became godfathers to the children of their 
tenants, vassals, and dependents. This custom too had a very 
beneficial tendency in extending the link of humanity, sociality, 
benevolence, and kindness among the higher and lower portions 
of society. Gavelkind, or, in other words, an equal division of 
land, given not only to the males born in wedlock, but also to the 
illegitimate sons, who invariably assumed their fathers' name, 
was another usage. Females were excluded from having any 
share of land except in the event of there being no males, when 
the land was sometimes equally divided among the females. 

The Christian religion was first introduced into Ireland about 
the middle of the 5th century, when St. Palladius was appointed 
by Pope Celestine to the Irish mission. This venerable man 
landed in Ireland in 431, but did not succeed in converting the 
Irish to the faith in Christ. The second missionary, St. Patrick, 
was subsequently sent by the Bishop of Rome, in the year 432. 
He was a native of Boulogne, in Armoric Gaul, formerly called 
Little Britain, and was born in the year 387. He was taken cap- 
tive by an Irish Chief when he was sixteen years of age, and sold 
to a man of the name of Miloha or Miliac, who lived in the 
county of Antrim, by whom he was employed as a shepherd. 
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undergoing and braving all the storms and tempests of winter, 
and the scorching heats of summer. After being in that situation 
for about six years, God admonished him in a dream to return 
to his own country. He instantly sailed to one of the Irish shores. 
When he arrived at home his parents sent him to school to be 
instructed in order to be a candidate for holy orders. Having 
completed his education he was successively ordained Deacon, 
Priest, and Bishop. When he reached the age of 44, he was 
inspired by God to go as a missionary to the Irish, to which 
office he was appointed by the Bishop of Rome with every ecclesi- 
astical authority. He landed the same year in Ireland, and com- 
menced his missionary labours. If the virtues of children reflect 
an honour on parents, much more justly is the name of St. Patrick 
rendered illustrious by the numerous lights of sanctity with which 
he planted the Church of Ireland. By his labours, in the course 
of 34 years, he was the means of converting nearly the 
whole of Ireland, and of appointing Deacons and Priests in every 
parish, and of forming Dioceses and ordaining Bishops for them. 
Few missionaries in the Catholic Church had such success in so 
short a time as St. Patrick. He died, after a life of eminent 
holiness, in the year of our Lord 465, aged 78 years, and was 
buried at Down, in Ulster. It is recorded that he restored sight 
to the blind, health to the sick, and raised nine dead persons to 
life. His festival is kept in the Catholic Church on the 17th of 
March, the very day of the month on which he died. The popu- 
lar tradition attributes the exemption of Ireland from venemous 
creatures to the benediction of St. Patrick, which is altogether an 
erroneous conception. Joceline is the only biographer of St. 
Patrick who has spoken of the expulsion by him of serpents and 
other venomous creatures from Ireland. From this book this 
statement made its way into various tracts, and even into some 
breviaries. Had, however, such a wonderful circumstance really 
occurred it would have been recorded in our annals long before 
Joceline' s time. Colgan refutes Joceline's assertion that in most 
documents of Irish history there is not the least allusion to vene- 
mous animals having been found in Ireland. 

Thb Danish Invasion of Ireland. 

The Danes were a Northern race of the same Teutonic stock 
as the Saxons and Normans, and were fierce and warlike Pagans, 
devoted to a life of piracy and cruelty to their euemies, believing, 
according to their mythology, that they would honour and please 
their gods by committing murders, robberies, and dispossessing 
other inhabitants of their dwellings, cities, and lands. These 
they believed to be devotions they owed to their gods. They 
ravaged the coasts of Ireland for about 200 years. Though their 
numbers were small, they were well armed and well trained ; but 
the jealousies and dissensions of the native Kings prevented an 
effective combination against them. Indeed, their attacks and 
retreats were so sudden, in most oases, that there was no time to 
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summon the defenders of churches and monasteries which thejr 
spoiled and burned. The Suir and the Shannon witnessed their 
depredations, as they used to sail into the rivers before any of the 
inhabitants were aware of their approach. In the course of time 
they were enabled to establish colonies in Dublin, in Waterford, 
and in Limerick. Wexford lying on the eastern coast, at the 
mouth of the Slaney, also became a Danish town. These incur- 
sionists were usually called Ostmen or Eastmen, in Ireland, 
beoause they generally entered the kingdom on the east side, 
though their ships sometimes were seen on the coasts of Ulster 
and Gonnaught. The Irish annalists, however, frequently called 
them Galls or strangers, and sometimes Pagans. It would be 
impossible within our limits to attempt a detailed account of the 
Danish wars in Ireland: suffice it to say that they make up a 
considerable portion of the history of two centuries before the 
Anglo-Norman conquests. In 810 the Danes were signally de- 
feated by the men of Ulster, and in the two following years they were 
defeated in M unster with great slaughter ; but not till they had 
plundered and burned two monastic establishments. The noble 
abbey of Bangor was totally destroyed by fire ; the shrine of St. 
Comgall, its founder, was broken to pieces, and the precious relics 
it contained scattered about in great contempt; while its venerable 
abbot and 900 monks were shamefully slaughtered : in short, 
they spared neither man nor woman who was found in their way, 
but rejoiced at the great devastation of property which they found 
it impossible to carry away, being totally insensible to any appeals 
to the common feelings of humanity. Turgesius, the Dane, con- 
quered the province of Ulster in the early part of the ninth century, 
and became monarch of Ireland, which reign was marked with 
unprecedented cruelty, rapine, brutal oppression, and detestable 
tyranny for the space of nearly thirty years. In the year 844 he 
was assassinated by an Irishman named O'Melachlin, who was 
immediately chosen monarch of Ireland. On the 23rd of April, 
1014, which day was Good Friday of that year. Brian Boroimhe, 
monarch of Ireland, united with Malachy, King of Meath, and 
Teige, King of Gonnaught, with their respective forces ; O'Carrol, 
Prince Orgiall, in Ulster, and Maguire, Prince of Fermanagh, 
joined in the great muster of Irish chivalry which graced the field 
that day. The third division was commanded by O'Connor, son 
of the King of Connaught, who, on the plains of Glontarf,metall the 
Danish forces, and a fierce battle commenced, and raged without 
intermission from sun rise till dusk. Brian, though 88 years of 
age, still retained the fire of youth, and having arranged the order of 
battle, went from rank to rank exhorting his forces to be valiant ; 
to remember and avenge the enormities of Danish tyranny, cruelty, 
rapine, and sacriligious violations of shrines of the Saints. Then 
he exclaimed, in a loud and solemn voice, " The blessed God hath at 
length looked down upon our sufferings, and endowed you with the 
power and the courage this day to extirpate for ever the tyranny 
of the Danes over Ireland ; thus punishing them for their innu- 
merable crimes and sacrileges by the avenging power of the sword," 
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fend displaying in his left hand a bloody crucifix, and in his right 
Waving triumphantly his sword, he said "Was it not on this day 
Christ himself suffered death for yon ?" The veteran monarch then 
gave the signal for action, and, leaving the issue to God, he retired to 
a tent in the vicinity of the scene of action. One thousand men 
in armour at first struck terror into the men opposed to Brian's 
troops, hut Monough, who performed prodigies of valour, followed 
by4he brave Dalgais, soon broke the spell that surrounded the 
mailed warriors, and cut them down almost to a man. Shortly 
after he fell himself, having been stabbed by a dying Norwegian 
Prince, whom he had shaken out from his armour and struck to 
the earth. Malachy, the ex-monarch, now assumed the supreme 
command, and under him the victory was triumphantly obtained. 
The Danes, with their traitorous confederates, were driven with 
immense slaughter from the field, some retreating to their ships 
at Uowth, and others flying to the city. During the rout and 
carnage of retreat, Bruddair, the Danish Admiral, chanoed to pass 
by Brian' 8 tent, where he was kneeling with hands lifted up 
engaged in prayer. The Dane fiercely rushed upon him whilst in 
this attitude and put him to death, and, flourishing his blade 
with the blood of his victim, he exclaimed " Let it be proclaimed 
far and wide that this man fell by the hand of Bruddair." The 
assassin was, Jiowever, seized, and expiated his ruthless deed by 
lingering torture. The number killed on the Irish side is uncer- 
tain : the loss of the Danes was estimated at more than 6,000 ; 
whilst few of their chiefs returned to tell the sad story of the 
complete and triumphant victory which the Irish gained on that 
day. 

The invasion of Ireland by the Anglo-Normans took place in 
1169. Henry II. entertained a strong desire to become King of 
Ireland, though this island had been ruled by its own Princes for 
about 3,000 years. Under the cloak of religion he sent an am- 
bassador to Rome, who obtained a bull from Adrian IV., who was 
an Englishman, and which was afterwards confirmed by his suc- 
cessor Alexander III., which transferred the sovereignty of Ireland 
from its natural Princes to himself; and though neither of these 
Pontiffs had the smallest shadow of right to make such a donation, 
yet it had such weight with the natives that they were restrained 
from resisting at different times the presumed claims of Henry 
and his agents. The Pope writes thus : — 

" Thou hast communicated unto us, our very dear son in Jesus 
Christ, that thou wouldest enter in the island of Hibernia to 
subject that land to the obedience to the laws, to extirpate the 
seeds of vice, and also to procure the payment there to the blessed 
Apostle Peter of the annual tribute of a penny for each house. 
Granting to this, thy laudable and pious desire, the favour which 
it merits, we hold it acceptable that, for the extension of the limits 
of the holy church, the propagation of the Christian religion, the 
correction of morals, and the sowing of virtue there, thou shouldest 
make thy entrance into that island, and there execute, at thy 
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discretion, whatever thou shalt think proper for the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls. Let, therefore, the people of that 
country receive and honour thee as their sovereign lord and 
master; saving the rights of the churches which must remain 
untouched, and also the annual tribute of one penny from each 
house, due to the blessed St. Peter, for it is beyond doubt (and 
thy noble nature has itself recognized the truth thereof) that all 
the island upon which Christ, the Sun of Justice, has shone, and 
which had been taught the doctrines of the faith, belong of lawful 
right to St. Peter, and to the most holy and sacred church of 
Borne." 

This bull was deposited among the archives of England until 
it should be convenient to be made known. 

In the year 1152 a synod was held at Kills, county of Meath, 
at which Cardinal Paparo presided as legate of Pope Eugene III., 
and at this synod the number of Bishops was 34. There the 
legate distributed the palliums which he had brought with him 
from Bome, which were bestowed for the first time, — Armagh, 
Cashill, Dublin, and Tuam being made metropolitan sees, with 
jurisdiction over the four provinces. This, in virtue of his apos- 
tolic authority, decreed the payment of tithes, and thus threw 
down the apple of disoord in Ireland, which has been seized with 
avidity since the reign of Henry VIII. Such were some of the means 
preparatory to the grant of Ireland to Henry II., by the Saxon Pope 
Adrian, to whom an ambassador had been sent for the purpose. 
During four centuries the English monarch and his parliament 
alleged the Pope's grant as the ground of their right to rule the na- 
tives. Dermod McMorogh, King of Leinster, was one of the most 
cruel Princes of Ireland. He excited the horror of that age by 
seizing seventeen men of Leinster, putting some to death, and 
depriving others of their sight. This monarch invaded some of the 
neighbouring districts, and considerably extended his dominion. 
Between him and the Prince of Breffny, O'Buarc, a hostile feeling 
had arisen. It appears that Dervogilla, the young and beautiful 
wife of O'Buarc, eloped with Dermod, her husband's enemy, to 
whom it is said she had been previously attached. This occurred 
in the year 1153, and some think was the cause of Dermod's flight 
into England. Dermod found a warm friend in the new monarch 
O'Lachlin ; but the accession of Boderic O'Connor, the last King 
of Ireland, in 1166, secured the triumph of the injured husband, 
and the downfall of Dermod, for all the neighbouring chiefs joined 
O'Buarc against him, and he, despairing of withstanding such a 
formidable combination, set fire to Ferns, his capital, and fled to 
Bristol with five attendants. In his absence his kingdom was 
forfeited, and another of his family was appointed in his stead. 
In Bristol he was received with hospitality as an unfortunate 
Prince, from whence he proceeded to Henry II., who was in France, 
and stated to him his unfortunate position. The King listened to 
his recital with great attention, and then dismissed him with 
presents, and a letter authorizing all his subjects to assist him in 
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the recovery of his kingdom. Dermod returned to Bristol, but 
met with no encouragement until he came in contact with the 
celebrated Earl Strongbow, one of the great military Lords of a 
colony of Flemings, which had been established in Wales, in the 
district now called Pembroke, bnt formerly called Little England. 
This nobleman belonged to an illustrious house, and was a man 
of great talent and valour ; but his fortune had been dissipated, 
and he was in disgrace with his Sovereign. To him Dermod made 
earnest application, and to remove his objections he proposed to 
(five him his daughter Eva in marriage, with the inheritance of the 
kingdom of Leinster. This proposal being accepted, Strongbow 
only wanted Henry's special licence, which he sought in person, 
but received only an equivocal answer. In the meantime Dermod 
found other allies in Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert Fitzstephen, 
two young men of high rank, Normans, and maternal brothers, 
being the sons of the beautiful Nesta, concubine to Henry I., King 
of England, who afterwards married Gerald, governor of Pem- 
broke. To these two brothers Dermod bound himself to give the 
town of Wexford and some of the lands adjoining, and then 
returned home with his Irish retinue and a few Welsh followers. 
He landed secretly on the Irish coast in the winter of 1169, and 
made to the monastery of Ferns, where he hid himself till his 
helpers arrived. His return soon became known, and he was 
under the necessity of dispatching Maurice Began, his secretary, 
to Wales, to hasten the onward march of the troops ; whilst he 
put himself at the head of his adherents and seized that part of 
his dominions called Hy-Kinsellagh, extending along the Slaney 
from Newton Barry to Waterford. Thither he was pursued by 
King Boderic O'Connor, whom he evaded by retiring into the 
fastnesses of the woods. At length O'Connor proposed a treaty, 
the conditions of which were that Dermod should pay 100 ounces 
of gold, renounce all claims to the kingdom of Leinster, with the 
exception of a small territory, and give seven hostages as pledges 
of obedience. These terms Dermod, in order to gain time, accepted, 
and O'Connor withdrew his forces. During the time that these 
negotiations were going on, Robert Fitzstephen was sailing from 
Wales in three small vessels, and, proceeding in a straight line, 
he arrived in the Bay of Bannow,county of Wexford, and landed 
from a creek called Bag-an-Bunn, in May, 1170. Fitzstephen 
was accompanied by 30 knights, 60 men in armour, and 300 
archers. The day after. Fitzstephen and his troops landed, 
Maurice de Prendergast also arrived with 200 archers and 10 
knights. Dermod, in prompt violation of his treaty with O'Connor, 
immediately went and joined these strangers. The news of these 
arrivals brought 600 natives to increase his standard. Under the 
command of his natural son Donald, a youth of distinguished 
valour, the first enterprise was made, which was an attack on 
Wexford. On the approach df the invaders, the garrison marched 
out to meet the enemy in the field, when an engagement took plaoe, 
and Fitzstephen lost 18 men. The Normans fought heroically, and, 
burning all the ships, caused such a conflagration as has seldom 
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been witnessed. In this extremity negotiations were commenced, 
and after the expiration of three days, the Wexford men swore alle- 
giance to Dermod, agreed to enter his service, and to give as hos- 
tages four of the principal inhabitants. Dermod gave Fitzstephen 
and Fitzgerald the lordship of Wexford with all the surrounding 
territory ; and to Harvey de Mountmaurice, nephew of Stronghow, 
he gave the rich district along the sea side, from Wexford to the 
river Suir, known as the baronies of Forth and Barguy. 

After three days' rest and feasting at Ferns, Dermod marched 
with his allies against the Prince of Ossory, who had not only 
revolted, but torn out the eyes of one of his sons. Here they had 
to encounter 5,000 Irishmen, advantageously posted, but by means- 
of stratagem, they were ultimately conquered with great slaughter, 
and 300 heads were brought to Dermod. Instead of pursuing his 
victories according to the advice of his allies, he turned aside to 
waste lands of other hostile Chiefs in search of spoil, in Decies 
and Glendalough. Thus the Lord of Ossory recruited his forces, 
and was able to withstand for three days the furious assaults of 
his oombiued forces ; and he was afterwards joined by the band 
of Maurice de Prendergast, who deserted Dermod with disguat. 
Thus reinforced, Prendergast assumed the offensive, but in a 
short time he also became disgusted with his new connections, 
and with difficulty escaped from Ossory. A dangerous defile 
through which he had to pass was guarded by McGillapatrick, 
but the English baffled their vigilance by a ruse. Maurice Fitz 
gerald had arrived at Wexford with 10 knights, 30 horsemen, and 
100 archers, and, in consequence of this new force, the Ossorians 
tendered submission, which Dermod sullenly accepted. As might 
be expected under these oireumstances, both were equally insin- 
cere and treacherous, for McGillapatrick only waited for the 
coming of Roderic with a great national army which he was col- 
lecting, to expel the invaders. This army was composed of forces 
from Gonnaught, Briiray, Thomond, Leinster, and Ulster ; but 
being unwilling to trust the Ulster men, who were devoted to the 
Niul dynasty, the monarch dismissed them when they arrived at 
Dublin. Menaced by such forces, Dermod was in great despair, 
but the firm mind of Fitzstephen was not dismayed. Entrenched 
among ferns, morasses, precipices, woods, and artificial pits, he 
calmly awaited the approach of the enemy. Roderic, incompetent, 
and not disposed to hazard a battle, had recourse to negotiation. 
Overtures were made, first to the English, to whom he promised 
a safe retreat, and payment of all expenses of the English army 
in their return : his next proposal was to Dermod, whom he sought 
to detach from his English allies. From both he received an 
answer of defiance, and both parties now prepared to draw the 
sword. The clergy, however, interposed, and by their mediation 
a treaty of peace was ooncluded, by which Dermod was acknow- 
ledged King of Leinster, and as O'Connor's liege. As soon as 
both bad been confirmed, the son of Dermod was to marry the 
daughter of Roderic, according to articles agreed upon by all 
parties. Dermod also bound himself to bring over no more Nor- 
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mans, and to send away those he had as quickly as possible : thus 
the humane and kind interference of the Catholic Priests on this 
ocoasion prevented, most probably, the lives of many hundreds 
from being slain, saved many poor women from being left widows* 
and many children from being deprived of their fathers. In pur- 
suance of this treaty, Dermod hastened to reduce Dublin to , 
obedience. The Danes of Dublin were special objects of Der- 
mod' s vengeance, for they treacherously murdered his father, and 
insultingly buried him with the carcase of a dog. The British 
leader interposed, and terms of submission were accepted. Der- 
mod's ambition was so elated by his success, that he began to think 
of usurping sovereignty and dethroning Roderic, to whom he 
swore allegiance at the drawing up and signing of the treaties 
before the clergy. When Roderic came to punish the revolt of 
O'Brien, of Thomond, he found himself opposed by the British 
forces in direct breach of the treaty, and was obliged to return 
discomfited. To carry out the project which Dermod now con- 
templated, he sent urgent entreaties to Strongbow to hasten with 
fresh supplies. Here again is a breach of the treaty by the 
unprincipled Dermod! Strongbow, without the permission of 
Henry II., sent before him Raymond le Gros, with 10 knights 
and 70 archers, who landed in May, 1171, atDundonolf, near the 
city of Waterford, and there they raised a fort for their security. 
Alarmed, however, by their presence, the citizens came out to fight 
to the number of 3,000 men ; Raymond with his men proceeded 
to meet them, but their opponents advanced with such rapidity 
and presented such a formidable front, that he quickly retreated 
with his men, being pursued by the enemy with such alacrity that 
both parties entered the Forth at the same time ; but Raymond, 
with valour equal to his strength, faced about and slew the fore- 
most, which caused a cheer from his companions. The Danish 
Irish were panic-stricken, and dispersed in great confusion. 
About 500 were cut down by the pursuers, and, when tired of 
killing by the sword, they carried numbers to the rocks and cast 
them headlong into the sea. 8eventy of the principal inhabitants 
of Waterford having been made prisoners in the pursuit, sums of 
money to any amount were offered for their ransom by the inhabi- 
tants. The gallant Raymond pleaded for mercy, but Harvey de 
Mountmaurice, with heart of adamant, insisted on having all the 
prisoners; and with a view of striking terror into the Irish, 
ordered all their legs to be broken, and then to be oast into the 
sea. His cruelty prevailed against the honourable defenders of 
their kingdom. At length Strongbow, without the approbation of 
his King, in short against his pleasure, sailed from Mi) ford Haven 
with a large body of volunteers and vassals. He embarked on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, near Waterford, with an army of about 
1,200 men, of whom 300 were knights. On his arrival he was 
joined by Raymond with a small body of horsemen, who were 
suffered to remain unmolested for three months. They attacked 
the city next day without waiting for Dermod's forces. The 
citizens made a vigorous defence with the aid of the ?rince. u| 
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Decies, and twice repulsed the besiegers. At length, Raymond, 
perceiving in the wall a house projecting on timber props, ordered 
the timber to be cut down ; when the house fell a breach was made, 
and the Normans entered, and commenced a general slaughter 
without distinction or mercy. Here, reader, pause and consider 
the distressed state of the citizens of Waterford, and without any 
just cause except that of defending their independence. 

Reginald, a Dano Irish Lord, and O'Falcon, Prince of the 
Decies, were about to be put to death, when Dermod arrived with 
his daughter Eva, and, merciful for once, caused their lives to be 
spared. Strongbow now received his destined father-in-law with 
great honour; and as the army was wanted in Dublin, the mar- 
riage ceremony between himself and Eva took place immediately, 
amidst the reeking carnage and smoking ruins of the city. Thus 
Dermod fulfilled his promise to Strongbow, and thus ambition and 
vindictiveness prevailed. Roderic O'Connor marched an immense 
array and encamped at Clondalkin, near the city of Dublin, being 
determined to cut off the approach of Dermod' s forces when coming 
down through the only pass from Wioklow ; but Dermod being in- 
formed of this design, the Anglo-Irish army marched over the top 
of the mountains and reached the city by Glendolough uninter- 
rupted. The citizens meanwhile, relying on the forces of Roderic, 
were off their guard, and were consequently much surprised at 
the sudden appearance of so large an army at their gates. The 
celebrated Laurence O'Toole, Archbishop of Dublin, pleaded for 
the city, and endeavoured to negotiate peace; but before anything 
was decided, Milo de Cogan, spying a weak part in the wall, gave 
the word to his troops, who entered and commenced the usual 
work of slaughter and plunder. The governor, with a few princi- 
pal inhabitants, escaped in small ships to the Orkneys, and the 
venerable Lawrence O'Toole attended the wounded and the dead, 
strongly enforcing humanity, and exciting compassion for the 
fallen, and reverence for the church. When the havoc was com- 
plete, Milo de Cogan was made governor of Dublin. 

Roderic O'Connor, with his immense army, left Dublin to take 
care of itself, and marched off on a marauding expedition to East 
Meath. Dermod and Strongbow followed his example, and deso- 
lated Meath and Briffny with fire and sword, not even sparing 
the churches. The unfortunate monarch endured all this ; but 
he sent a messenger to Dermod charging him, and justly, with the 
violation of treaties, and threatening to put the messengers to 
death if he did not desist from his present course. Dermot 
haughtily replied that he would not till he beoame monarch of 
Ireland. Roderic then, in a fit of rage, basely beat the unoffend- 
ing messengers to death, including a son and grandson of the 
King of Leinster ; thus adding general hatred to the contempt 
with which he was regarded. A sort of paralyzing despondency 
seems to have taken possession of the Irish people at this time, 
and multitudes fled before a small band of English soldiers. 
This feeling was increased by the preaching of the clergy, who 
Stated that the invasion was a divine judgment permitted by God 
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for the sins of the people, especially for the sin of slavery. This 
was solemnly declared by a synod held at Armagh. G. Cam- 
brensis relates that the English) "by a common vice of their 
country, had a custom to sell their own children and kinsfolk, 
though they were neither in want nor extreme poverty." This 
surely does not prove that the English were at that time superior 
to the Irish either in Christianity or civilization. The synod, 
however, by way of penitence, and, to avert the divine anger, 
unanimously decreed and ordered that all the English throughout 
the island who were in a state of slavery, should be restored to 
their former freedom. Does not this noble act of the clergy of 
Ireland show that they were then opposed to slavery ? For some 
time after. Providence seems to have frowned on the English 
arms. Dermod was twice defeated in Briffny, and Henry issued 
orders from France forbidding any further supplies of men or 
arms to be sent to Strongbow. Dublin was then suddenly assailed 
by a body of Ostmen, whom Hasculf had led from the Scottish 
isles, and who were in point of taking the city, till repulsed by an 
effective sally, when they fled to their ships, and were pursued 
with slaughter. The patriotic Archbishop O'Toole saw that this 
was the time for the deliverance of the nation, the King having 
refused a supply of men or arms to Strongbow. He therefore 
went through the kingdom from chief to chief, and tribe to tribe, 
imploring them to bury their feuds and unite as one man. With 
the same view he sent messengers for aid to the Isle of Man and 
to the Orkneys and Hebrides for the expulsion of the foreigners, 
as such an opportunity might never Come again. Really such a 
man as this venerable Archbishop O'Toole is not often recorded 
in the pages of modern history. 

There was an Archbishop Langton who invited all the English 
barons to force King John to sign the Magna Charter, the source 
of British liberty, which clearly shows, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, that the clergy are generally opposed to slavery. 

By these efforts Boderic was enabled to invest the city of Dub- 
lin with an army of 20,000, while the harbour was blockaded by 
a fleet of 30 Danish vessels. Thus besieged for two months, 
the garrison of Dublin was reduced to the greatest extremities : 
famine and disease began to prey upon the soldiers ; and they 
proposed through the Archbishop, who commanded a body of 
troops, that Strongbow should become King of Leinster— the 
vassal monarch. The answer was, nothing less than their depar- 
ture for ever from Ireland. The chiefs of the English armies 
said they would die to a man before they would quit Ireland, and 
commenced a furious attack on the Irish King O'Connor, who 
declining to put his forces to fighting, took to flight, leaving 
behind him provisions enough to support the English forces for 
twelve months. Strongbow returned to Ferns, and there punished 
some insubordinate toparchs, amongst whom was O'Byrne 
of Wicklow, whom he put to death ; but receiving a summons 
from Henry II. to appear before him, Strongbow obeyed the man* 
date, and leaving governors to the several garrisons, and sailed tQ 
England, 
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Submission of the Ibish Nation to Henri IT. 

When Strongbow landed in England, he sent a letter to the 
King announcing the total and absolute control of all the pos- 
sessions he aod his associates had acquired in Ireland. Ray- 
mond le Gros was the messenger who bore the letter to the King 
in France, but he returned without an answer. Harvey de 
Mountmauricewas then sent, who in returning met Strongbow at 
Waterford, and urged him to obey instantly the summons of the 
King. When he arrived in England, he found Henry with a 
large army at Newham, in Gloucestershire, and was refused 
admittance ; but by the interference of Harvey a truce was effected, 
and Strongbow bad his possessions again formally restored to 
him, for which he did bora age under the title of the Earl of 
Leinster, in consequence of being the heir of Dermod, who died 
the year before of a loathsome disease and in the most remorseful 
agonies. The King before he left England collected among his 
subjects esouage or scutage, which amounted to a considerable 
sum, in order to provide sufficient expenses tomeettbe emergency 
of the case, which is still persevered in the pipe roll of 1171. 
Among the items there is one of £333 6s. 8d. to John the Marshal 
to carry the King over to Ireland; and £200 for the King's 
Chamberlain, to bring his Majesty on returning from that 
country : there is also a sum of £12 10s. for 100 lbs. of wax ; 
£5 18s. 7d. for 569 lbs. of almonds ; for adorning and gilding 
the King's sword, &c, 26s. 2d. Before the King left the harbour 
he took possession of the castles and property of all the knights 
who had assisted in the invasion of Ireland without his special 
licence. His army being now ready, he worshipped in the church 
of St. David's, and then embarked at Milford in company with 
Strongbow, William Fitzaldiline, Humphry de Cohen, Hugh de 
Lacy, Robert Fitz-bemard, and other lords. The number of 
ships was 400, containing 500 knights and about 4,000 men-at- 
arms. After a prosperous voyage (hey landed at Croch, near 
Waterford, on the 18th of October, 1171. 

The sound of these visitors had reached Ireland, but without 
for a moment arresting the national feuds among the chieftains, 
or diverting them from the old game of domestic strife. The 
army of 30,000 who, after amusing themselves for months in the 
city of Dublin, fled in consternation before a garrison of 600 
men, was never again collected, and the monarch O'Connor 
awaited his fate beyond the Shannon. "All stood unmoved/' 
says Moore, " as if under the influence of some baneful fascina- 
tion, to allow the collar of ppljtical slavery to be slipped quietly 
round their necks/' When Henry landed on the Irish shore 
after visiting Waterford, the King of Desmond was the first of the 
Irish Chiefs who came to offer him submission and tribute. 
Henry next marched with his army to Lismore, where he ordered 
a castle to be built on the Black Water. After stopping for two 
. days he proceeded to Cashel, where he was met by the Archbishop, 
.who welcomed him as the friend qt the church. Jfear that city 
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lie was also met by O'Brien, King of Thomond, who surrendered 
to him the city of Limerick, and became his vassal. The Princes 
of Ossory and Deoies, and all the toparohy of Munster, submitted 
in like manner, and each was dismissed laden with gifts and 
charmed with the generosity of English royalty. O'Rouro and 
O'Niul bade defiance to the English King, and refused to kiss the 
sceptre of the foreigner. Henry, who knew the policy of having 
the ecclesiastical power on his side from past experience, kept the 
festival of Christmas in Dublin, with all the solemnity of royalty. 
He determined by this act that his court should at least dazzle 
the natives by its splendour and sumptuous festivity, his arrange- 
ments for which were as follows : he had a large hall constructed 
of timber and wattles, according to the Irish fashion, where he 
feasted his numerous guests. The intended effect was produced, 
for the Irish were struck with admiration at the display ; and 
were pleased with the plentiful supply at the English table, and 
the great politeness of ceremony. 

On the 17th of April, 1171, Henry left Ireland, arriving the 
same day at Port Finnin, in Wales. Here he landed with a pil- 
grim's staff, and walked to the church of St. David, where he was 
met, at the White Gate, by a procession of the clergy, who came 
forth to receive him with honour and reverence. Whilst Henry 
remained in Ireland, the Chiefs or petty Kings that had paid obe- 
dience to him only, meant to transfer their allegiance from Koderic 
to Henry, in the full expectation of being as independent as ever 
they had been. Henry took possession of the maritime towns, 
which belonged to the Danes. He granted away the entire king- 
dom of Meath, the royal patrimony of the house of Melachlin, 
to Hugh de Lacy. In that kingdom was situated Tara itself, the 
illustrious seat of a long line of monarchs, containing about 
800,000 acres of the best land in Ireland. This outrageous act 
was deemed an insult to all the Chiefs and people of Ireland. 
O'Kuarc, to whom it was temporarily given by Koderic O'Connor, 
had done homage for the kingdom to Henry: he was therefore 
furious with indignation when he found it it had been given away 
to one of the English adventurers, who had now become chief 
governor, and sought redress from the said Hugh de Lacy, who 
appointed Tara Hill the place for conference. The two parties 
met with a stipulated number of followers upon each side. The 
two Chiefs, unarmed, and at a distance from all the rest, conferred 
together with the help of an interpreter. A strife arose, and 
O'Kuarc was slain by a relation of De Lacy named Griffith. The 
dead man was afterwards beheaded and buried with his heels 
upwards in token of oontempt. His head was subsequently 
exposed on a stake over one of the gates of Dublin, and finally 
sent to England to the King. 

Strongbow resided at Ferns, in Leinster, the residence of his 
father-in-law, King Dermod McMorogh. He was involved in 
civil war with O'Dimpsey O'Faley, in consequence of O'Faley re- 
fusing to attend at the court of Strongbow ; and the latter invaded 
his territory. Strongbow being at first unresisted, spread 
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destruction all around as he progressed ; but on his return he was 
attacked by O'Faley, at the head of a large party, who slew a 
number of Strongbow's prinoipal knights, as well as De Quincy, 
his son-in-law, and captured the standard of Leinster. This 
happened in 1173 : in the year following he sent his relation, 
Harvy de Mountmaurice, to attack Donald O'Brien, King of 
Limerick, with a large reinforcement, who were surprised at 
Ossory, and almost totally destroyed by a party whom Donald 
O'Brien commanded. Strongbow was determined to be revenged 
for this defeat, and sent Raymond, one of his best military com- 
manders, with a large force, to besiege Limerick. He succeeded 
in taking the town, notwithstanding the gallant defence; but 
only kept possession until May, 1176. Strongbow, in the mean- 
time, having died, and his party being unable to leave a sufficient 
force to ocoupy Limerick, they surrendered it back to Donald 
O'Brien, pretending to rely on O'Brien's future loyalty to the King 
of England ; but O'Brien took possession of the town in his own 
name as soon as Raymond's forces were out of sight, and set fire 
to it, saying that it should never again be a nest for foreigners. 
Whilst Raymond was occupied at the head of the forces in the 
south, he received from his wife, Basilia, (the widow of De 
Quincy, whom he married,) the news of Strongbow's death, which 
was mysteriously conveyed to him in these words : — " My great 
tooth which has been so long aching has fallen out;" lest the 
enemy might intercept the letter, and take advantage of it. 
Strongbow, or rather Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, known 
by the name of Strongbow, died in Dublin in 1176, in conse- 
quence of a mortification of his foot. His remains were interred 
in Christ's Church, Dublin. The Irish rejoiced greatly at his 
death ; but, nevertheless, Archbishop O'Toole attended the funeral 
obsequies. Strongbow was a tall man, with effemminate features, 
a sanguine complexion, and gray eyes, possessing courteous 
manners and an insinuating address. At his death, Raymond 
was elected chief governor until the King's pleasure should be 
known ; who sent over Fitz-aldiline to fill that high office, whom 
Raymond met at Wexford, to deliver the maritime towns, accom- 
panied by a number of his nephews, and a whole host of Geral- 
dines — all fine young men, mounted on splendid chargers, 
proudly glittering in polished armour, and bearing the same coat 
of arms emblazoned on their shields; followed by Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, the original stock of all the noble families of that name 
in Ireland. When the new governor arrived, he found that De 
Lacy had given the castle of Slane, in Meath, to one of his 
followers, named Fleming; and the Irish who had been dispos- 
sessed, surprised the English garrison and inhabitants of Slane, 
put them all to the sword, and recovered possession of his castle; 
which so terrified the English in Meath, that the garrisons of 
three other castles, built by Fleming, in that territory, evacuated 
them on the following day. 

This was in 1177. Henry then made a treaty with Roderick 
O'Connor, king paramount of Ireland, to protect him in the 
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possession of his territories, provided that Roderic would con- 
sent to hold them as Henry's tributary. Roderic, however, was, 
under such circumstances, bound to compel the Irish Princes to 
pay tribute, which was to pass through his hands to Henry to 
prevent any rebellion against Henry. Roderic was also em- 
powered by the terms of the treaty to judge and punish all offenders. 
The tribute. was, one hide for every ten head of oattle slaughtered 
within the kingdom. This treaty could not be fulfilled owing Jo 
the confusion arising from the unsettled state of the kingdom at 
that time, the greatest obstacle to which was the feuds existing 
between the two races. Nothing could then possibly prevent the 
Irish from driving the invaders from Ireland, in case the people 
were united for that purpose ; but their bravery, their enterprise, 
and their mental abilities, were all unavailing so long as these un- 
happy internal divisions prevailed, for it sometimes happened 
that they were found in the ranks of the English forces fighting 
against some hostile native Chief. The English troops were some- 
times to be found on opposite sides, fighting in the phalanx of 
contending Irish Chiefs, while the English leaders themselves 
were occasionally guided by mutual jealousies to assume an atti- 
tude of armed hostility against each other. To be sure some of 
the English settlers intermarried with the native Irish families : 
for example, as we have already stated, Strongbow married Eva, 
the daughter of Dermod McMorogh, and Hugh de Lacy (to 
whom the kingdom of Meath had been granted) married the 
daughter of King Roderic O'Connor. There were also several 
other suoh alliances. 

Henry granted Ireland to his son John, who was cruel, profli- 
gate, extravagant, and vain — destitute alike of moral principle and 
political wisdom He landed at Waterford in 1185. This monarch 
commenced his government by offering personal insults to the Irish 
Chieftains, who came to offer their respects to him as their 
Sovereign. He and his courtiers pluoked their beards, ridiculed 
their dress and manners, mimicked their attitudes, and finally 
turned them out of their presence. The Chieftains resented the 
insolence by a strong effort to throw off the Anglo-Norman power. 
Their triumphs were, however, destined to be very partial. The 
Prince of Limeriok destroyed the English garrison of Ard finnan, 
at Lismore ; Robert Derbarry and his entire troop were cut off in 
Ossory ; Roger de-la- Poer was slain, and the whole of his force 
destroyed; whilst two gallant Knights, named Fitzhugh and 
Canton, were slain by the Irish. The English garrison of 
Mogova, in Tyrone, was routed with great slaughter, by O'Laohlin, 
Prince of that territory ; the English power was assailed by the 
natives at Cork, under McCarthy, and the Prince of Desmond, who 
nearly succeeded in capturing the city ; they were, however, foiled 
by the gallant defence of Fitz-walter. The English power in 
Meath was also attaoked by the northern Irish, who were with 
great loss and difficulties repulsed by William Petit When 
Henry was informed of these circumstances and events, he recalled 
his foolish and profligate son, and appointed John de Courcy, 
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Earl of Ulster, Lord Deputy of Ireland, who soon put down the 
insurrection ; for in consequence of the old curse of Ireland, the 
mutual quarrels of her Chiefs rendered them, at this critical 
juncture, easy of defeat. 

About this time Boderic O'Connor was dethroned by his own 
sons, and ended his days in the monastery of Cong. He founded 
and endowed the schools of Armagh. 

Henry II. died in the year 1189, at Chinon, in Normandy. 
His son, Richard I., succeeded as King of England, who author- 
ized his brother John for the government of Ireland, to whom it 
was granted. John commenced by removing De Courcy from the 
office of Lord Deputy, and appointing Hugh de Lacy to the 
government The result of this change was the open hatred of 
De Courcy to his successor. De Lacy, however, remained 
only a short time as Lord Deputy before he was removed 
to make room for William Petit, who, in turn, was also displaced 
to make room for the late Earl Strongbow's son-in-law, William, 
Earl Marshal, who proceeded to Munster to subdue the insurgents 
there. O'Brien, Prince of Thomond, encountered him at Thurles, 
and overthrew his forces, putting to sword a great number of 
Knights. The English were routed from Munster, with the ex- 
ception of Cork, which was retained by the English garrison. 
The Irish made strenuous efforts again to obtain Cork, and the 
garrison being without provisions, it surrendered to General 
McCarthy. If the Irish Chiefs had then continued in combination 
and union among themselves, they would no doubt have become 
quite independent of English rule. They, however, did not do 
so, but by differing among themselves, defeated their ultimate 
aim. Thus McCarthy, Prince of Desmond, being jealous of the 
power of O'Brien, Prince of Thomond, assisted the English 
against his rival, and even permitted them to build the castle of 
Breginnes, in Desmond, the better to enable them to harass 
O'Brien. This occurred about the year 1190. Even the Anglo- 
Norman chiefs differed among themselves. For example, Fitz- 
aldiline de Burgo, the Lord Deputy, seized on Raymond Fitz- 
gerald's castle, at Wicklow; and this was not the only case. 
Fitz-aldiline, by this contest, compelled Raymond le Gros and 
Robert Fitz-stephen to yield the lands they had originally got to 
more recent invaders, and the dispossessed Knights were obliged 
to content themselves with less profitable territories in a more 
dangerous part of the country. There were also more dissensions 
amongst the English. Meylor Fitz -henry marched an army against 
De Burgo, in Connaught ; and De Lacy, at the head of a powerful 
force, attacked De Couroy, in Ulster. De Lacy was, at this time, 
also at war with the young Earl of Pembroke, whose estates he 
had tried to seize. When Pembroke was destroyed by the treachery 
of Geoffrey de Maurisco, an English Knight who had promised to 
support him, bnt who betrayed him by suddenly drawing off his 
forces at the moment of battle, the Fitzgerald family seized on 
the Lord Deputy (Richard de Copella) and threw him into prison 
for his efforts to resist their usurpations. Civil war then, among 
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the Anglo-Norman Barons, became frequent ; thus affording to 
the native Irish many opportunities of freedom, and facilitating 
violent divisions among their invaders. 

King John died in the year 1216, and was succeeded by King 
Henry III. In Connaught, De Burgo usurped certain lands of 
Fiedlim O'Connor's, but the new King interfered in behalf of 
O'Connor, and ordered the then Lord Deputy, Maurice Fitzgerald, 
to protect O'Connor from De Borgo's rapacity. Donald O'Brien, 
Prince of Thomond, built the magnificent cathedral of Cash el 
about this time : he died in the year 1194. Henry HI. convened 
Irish Parliaments in the years 1253 and 1269, consequently the 
Irish had their Parliaments as early as the English. 

Henry III. died in 1272, and was succeeded by Edward 1., at 
the beginning of whose reign the remarkable offer of 8,000 marks 
was made to the King by the Irish Princes, provided that the rights 
of British subjects, enjoyed by the descendants of the English 
settlers, should be extended to the whole of the Irish nation. 
Edward was perfectly willing to grant this request; but the Irish 
Lords of English descent opposed the King's wishes, for they 
believed that to extend the rights of British subjects to the whole 
nation would greatly abridge their own power, and expose them 
to increased oppression and plunder. The offer was often repeated 
at later periods, and as often refused through the influence of the 
Anglo-Irish Lords. Edward held a Parliament in Ireland in the 
year 1295, and died whilst marching against the Scotch in the 
year 1307. 

Edward II. succeeded>o the throne ; but in the beginning of this 
reign the Scotch, under the command of Robert Bruce, gained a 
complete victory, and defeated the English at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, which gave great pleasure to the Irish Chieftains, as 
they considered themselves allied to the Scotch, having descended 
from the Celtic race. Being resolved to follow, if possible, so 
glorious an example, they invited the brother of the Scottish King 
(Edward Bruce) to come over and assist them. He acceded, and 
landed on the eastern, coast of Ulster in May, 1315. He was 
joined by the principal Chiefs of Ulster, who unitedly seized on 
several castles; burned Atherdee, Dundalk, and many other 
towns; and speedily banished the English from Ulster. Many 
of the English Barons were willing to enter into terms with 
Bruce ; and even the powerful house of De Lacy joined his 
standard, together with a large number of the clergy, who declared 
in favour of Bruce, who was crowned King of Ireland, at 
Dandalk. Bruce then marched southwards, as provisions could 
no longer be proeured for his army in the north. The following 
are among the Anglo-Norman Lords who opposed him : — Fitz- 
thomas, the Baron of O'Falley, and Butler, the Lord Deputy. , 
Fitzthomas was rewarded for his services by the King of England 
with the title of Earl of Kildare, and Butler was created Earl of . 
Carriok. Other English Lords followed their example. Fiedlin 
O'Connor, of Connaught, declared in Bruce' s favour, but his army 
was soon out off by a total defeat at the battle of Athenree, where 

B 
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the English army was commanded by Sir Richard Birmingham. 
It appears, however, that Edward Brace was not dismayed by the 
defeat of his ally, O'Connor, at Athenree, but continued to ravage 
the country up to the very walls of Dublin. He marched through 
Ossory, and advanced into the province of Minister, where he was 
opposed by Sir Roger Mortimer, the new Lord Deputy, who 
landed with a large force at Waterford. Bruce, fearing to meet 
this armament, hastily retreated northwards, where his army 
oecame miserable for want of provisions, which had been pre- 
viously wasted. It is reported that his soldiers, to allay the pangs 
of hunger, were under the necessity of eating the dead bodies of 
their brethren. Robert Bruce, the Scottish King, hearing of the 
exploits of his brother, prepared an army in Scotland to assist 
him ; but Edward Bruce was impatient, which proved his ruin, 
for, instead of waiting for help from Scotland, he led the shattered 
remnant of his army on against Sir Richard Birmingham, who 
appeared at the head of 15,000 men. The belligerent forces met 
at Dundalk, in 1318, and Bfuce's army was utterly routed. Edward 
Bruce then engaged in single combat with an English Knight 
named Maupas, or Malpas, and so fierce was the encounter that 
both were slain. Shortly after this event, Robert Bruce and his 
army arrived in Ireland, but hearing of the fate of his brother, he 
and his army immediately returned to Scotland. Sir Richard 
Birmingham was created Earl of Louth and Baron of Athenree, 
as a mark of favour for the victory gained over the forces of 
Edward Bruce. 

Immediately after this battle, the great Lords of English 
descent were as quarrelsome as the Irish Chiefs ; and, in 1327, we 
find the Butlers and Birminghams ranged on the side of Maurice 
of Desmond, in fierce civil war against De-la-Poer and the De 
Burgos. The cause of this quarrel was occasioned by De-la-Poer 
calling Maurice of Desmond a poet. Maurice took offence at the 
appellation being applied to him, and went to war against De-la- 
Poer. The Irish clans took advantage of these differences, and 
the civil war of the English Lords ; and taking arms under the 
direction of O'Brien, Prince of Thomond, defeated the English 
in several severe engagements in Leinster. The Irish renewed 
their earnest prayer to be admitted to the full privileges of British 
subjects — privileges which, through the influence of the Lords of 
English descent, had been refused to them, but which, in the 
progress of time, tended to blend the two races of English and 
Irish into one nation ; for, notwithstanding the bitter pro- 
hibitory laws against intermarriages, such unions did take place, 
and some of the Lords even renounced the English name and 
language, and adopted those of the sister island. Hence we find 
them called " Hibernicus ipsis Hiberniorez," — " more Irish than 
the Irish themselves." Even some of the Anglo-Irish Lords often 
rebelled against the King of England. 

In 1361, we find Lionel, Duke of Clarenoe, the second son of 
Edward III., appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland; and in 1367, 
during Lionel's vice-royalty, the remarkable statute of Kilkenny 
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was passed, the provisions of which were as follow : — It forbade, 
under pain of high treason, marriage, fostering, or gossipred, 
between persons of English descent and the old Irish families. It 
forbade also all persons of English descent to nse the Irish language, 
or to adopt Irish names. It strictly forbade the King's subjects 
in Ireland to entertain in their houses Irish minstrels, musicians, 
or story tellers It also strictly forbade them to allow an Irish 
hone to graze upon their lands. In consequence of this insane 
act, fresh turmoils, oivil wars, and insurrections were instigated 
in Ireland, and Edward III. did not find this island a profitable 
possession, as he had anticipated, but a source of heavy expenses; 
for when he asked the Irish for supplies of money, they replied 
that they had none to give. The next step the King took was to 
summon a sort of Irish Parliament to meet him at Westminster, 
consisting of two members from each county, two burgesses from 
each city and borough, and two priests from each diocese. When 
this odd sort of Parliament met, Edward spoke to them, and 
complained of the great expenses in governing Ireland, and 
demanded money ; but the Irish deputies answered him that they 
were prohibited by their constituents from granting any to his 
Majesty ; after the King heard this he dismissed them. 

The Barons, by their wars and exactions, rendered prosperity 
impossible during the remaining part of Edward's reign, which 
was concluded in the year 1377. . 

The contentious Irish Chiefs and Anglo-Irish Nobles were not 
worse than the same class of men in other lands, for in the days ' 
of the heptarchy we find the petty Kings of England were engaged 
in constant warfare. In later times that kingdom was ravaged 
by repeated civil wars; and in Scotland, the quarrels of the Nobles 
involved the kingdom in perpetual bloodshed for oenturies. 

Edward was succeeded by Bichard IL, who visited Ireland in 
person, in the hope of quelling the disturbances. On his arrival 
the Irish Chiefs and the Anglo-Irish Lords hastened to pay 
homage and allegiance to him. Bichard, however, made a tour 
through the kingdom with great parade and at profuse expense, 
and ultimately made a treaty with MoMorogh, Prinoe of Leinster, 
the conditions of which were, that he and all his followers 
should quit Leinster by a certain day, and surrender all their 
territories there to his Majesty, his heirs, and successors. In com- 
pensation for this vast surrender of lands, his Majesty gave full 
license to McMorogh to seize upon all such territories belonging 
to the Irish seps in any other part of the realm as he could grasp 
by violence. He also undertook to pay McMorogh an annual 
pension of eighty marks. Bichard held a Parliament in Ireland 
in 1390. Whilst he was in Ireland he was wiser and more just 
in his measures than the extraordinary treaty with McMorogh 
could lead us to expect He provided learned and upright Judges 
for the Courts of Law ; and he tried to conciliate the four Irish 
Princes by conferring on them the order of Knighthood, and 
entertaining them at banquets at his own table. It appears, from a 
letter which he wrote from Dublin to his English Council, that 
b3 
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he saw the advantages which might result from a milder mode of 
dealing with the ancient clans, than had been used by any previous 
Monarch. Before he left Ireland, he appointed his kinsman, the 
Earl of March, to he Lord Lieutenant. He had no sooner left 
the country, however, than several clans again broke out in revolt. 
McMorogh was one of the first to break faith, by not evacuating 
Leinster according to treaty, and in taking up arms against the 
Lord Lieutenant, who was slain in an engagement with the 
O' Byrnes and Eavanaghs. Richard hearing of these cases of 
flagrant villany, went again to Ireland,, in order to chastise 
McMorogh and the confederate clans. On his approach, McMo- 
rogh made to the mountains and woods, and could not be brought 
to an open engagement; and Richard's forces were unable to 
dislodge the clans from their rocky glens and dense forests, whilst 
provisions were almost unattainable; so that numbers of the 
English army perished from famine. Richard, finding himself 
in a dilemma, proposed to enter into anew treaty with McMorogh. 
He would not, however, listen to any, but treated Richard with 
scornful defiance. The King was obliged to return to England 
to oppose Henry Bolinbroke, Duke of Lancaster, who, during 
his absence from that country, had landed there to claim the 
crown. Richard was betrayed into the power of Lancaster, and 
thrown into prison, where he shortly afterwards died. 
Henry IV. succeeded Richard II. 

The Irish Chiefs greatly enlarged their power, and the Irish 
Lords of English descent became more national than they had 
previously been : in short, they began to feel that they were 
Irishmen. They, in fact, became Irish Chieftains, and frequently 
intermarried with the old Milesian families, notwithstanding the 
then existing prohibitory law. The English Barons paid to the 
Milesian Chiefs a fixed tribute (equal to the Scotch black mail), 
and received protection in return. In consequence of these 
alliances the English Parliament began to look upon the Anglo- 
Irish families with enmity, and classed them together with the 
rest of Irish people; and, by a statute, forbade "all Irish adven- 
turers whatsoever" to come to England, at the same time ordering 
all who had already come to depart without delay. This statute 
included the sons of the Irish nobility who were then studying 
in the English Inns of Court and Universities. This law stung 
the Irish nobility and gentry, who returned to their own country, 
and used all means within their power to annoy the Government. 
King Henry VI. appointed the Earl of Ormond Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who effected peace at first by his wise measures ; 
but after some time had elapsed, he became embroiled with the 
Earl of Desmond, who mustered sufficient force to give him 
battle, and, after a tedious campaign, a truce was agreed to by 
both parties* Ormond then only remained a brief period as 
Viceroy, for, his enemies at court prevailing, the King removed 
him; and Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, was appointed in his 
place, who was succeeded by Richard, Duke of York, in the year 
1449, and proved to be one of the very best Viceroys that ever 
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ruled Ireland. He observed strict faith with the Irish Chiefs ; 
felt for the wrongs of the peasantry ; and endeavoured to amelio- 
rate their condition. He was, at length, however, obliged to 
leave Ireland to defend himself of a false charge that had been 
made against him, that he had encouraged the rebellion of a man 
of the name of Jack Cade, and his party, in England. Then 
there was a rebellion against Henry VI., who was thrown into 
prison, and the royal power was transferred to the Duke of 
York, who retained it only a short time, for Queen Margaret 
assembled the friends of her imprisoned husband, and gained a 
decisive victory over the Yorkists at Blore Heath. The Duke 
fled for safety to Ireland, where he was received with great joy. 
The Irish Parliament passed an act attaching the guilt of high 
treason to any attempt to molest or disturb the Duke or his 
followers, under pretext of writs from England, for the English 
Parliament had previously attained him. One of the followers of 
the Earl of Ormond violated the protection, however, and was 
executed. The Dake returned to England accompanied by many 
of his Irish friends to strike a blow for the crown, but was slain, 
and his army routed by superior numbers, at the battle of Wake- 
field, in the' thirty-eighth year of the reign of Henry VI. The 
Irish Parliament then published its own independence of England. 
The two houses declared that Ireland was, and always had been, 
incorporated within itself by ancient laws and customs ; and is 
only to be governed by such laws as the Lords and Commons of 
the land in Parliament assembled have been advised, accepted, 
affirmed, and proclaimed. They also declared that by custom, 
privilege, and franchise, there had ever been a royal seal peculiar 
to Ireland, to which alone the King's subjects were to pay 
obedience. The civil war in England, notwithstanding the 
exertions of Queen Margaret, resulted in her husband's power 
being utterly upset, and the English throne usurped by Edward 
of York, fourth King of that name, who was crowned in the year 
1461. 

In the reign of Edward IV. the condition of Ireland — by which 
is meant not only the Milesian clans, but also the descendants 
of the Norman invaders, who had become thoroughly Irish in 
their language, names, manners, and sentiments — was so strong 
as compared with the small English colony of occupation, that 
they could with the utmost ease have acquired for themselves the 
supreme government of the kingdom. The old sin of mutual 
discoid, enmity, and distrust, which prevented many of the Anglo- 
Norman families from adopting the Irish name and nation, ceased, 
and they paid the black mail or tribute to the Milesian Chiefs. 
The policy of the English Government at that time was to oppress 
the people, which would not have been a very easy task but for 
the divisions among themselves. 

In the year 1462, a Parliament held at Trim by Fitzeustace, 
Lord Porlester, made a law, " that any body may kill thieves or 
robbers, or any person going to rob or steal, having no faithful 
men of good name and in the English dress in their company." 
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The result of this law was that it gave great facility to the Eng- 
lish to murder the Irish. It also enacted the forfeiture of goods 
for an Englishman to assume any Irish name or wear an Irish 
dress. It was also made imperative that the Irish should swear 
allegiance to the predominating party. An act was passed in 
England under Bishop Sherwood, to the effect that any English- 
man injured by an Irishman might avenge himself on the entire 
clan to which the aggressor belonged. 

The Earl of Ormond was beheaded in this reign for having 
favoured the late Monarch, Henry VI., which considerably 
increased the differences between the Butlers and the Geraldines, 
the former becoming more intensely exasperated by the attainder 
and execution of the Earl, their Chieftain. At this time the war- 
cries and shouts of the several clans were as follow : — " Groom 
aboo I" was the war-shout of the Geraldines, literally meaning, 
" Hurrah for Groom 1" from a castle of that name belonging to 
the Earl of Kildare, in the county of Limerick ; " Butler aboo I" 
that of the followers of Ormond ; " Shanat aboo !" that of the 
Geraldines of Desmond, from the castle of Shannat, where their 
Chief the great Earl held his rude court. The war-cry of the 
O'Briens of Thomond was " Lamh-laider aboo !" or " Hurrah for 
the strong hand!" that of the O'Neills, Lamh-dhearg aboo!" 
" Hurrah for the red hand !" that, of the Fitzpatricks of Ossory, 
" Gear-laider aboo !" or " Hurrah for the sharp and strong l" 
The gathering shouts of all clans contained similar allusions 
either to their castles, places of residence, or some other quality 
of which they pride themselves. The cavalry of the Chiefs and 
Barons at the period alluded to were mounted on small active 
horses, which were called " hobbies," and their riders " hobblers." 
From all old accounts the Irish were eminently skilful as horse- 
men, and active and dexterous in the use of their weapons on 
horseback. The weapons which they used were short spears, 
sabres, and battle-axes,: they had scarcely any armour. There 
were two sorts of foot soldiers or infantry, — a heavily armed 
infantry called " Galloglasses," accoutred with iron head pieces, 
efficient coats of armour, and bearing a broad axe and sword ; 
and the light infantry, accoutred with no armour but the head- 
piece made of iron. They also carried a long spear and a long 
knife, called a " skian," or " skene," which was generally called 
"kerns." The unfortunate differences between the Butlers and 
Geraldines were protracted with varying fortune, the former some- 
• times proving conquerors, and at other times the Geraldines ; but 
ultimately the Geraldines obtained the ascendancy. In reward of 
Desmond's services in defeating the Butler's of Wexford, Edward 
made Desmond Lord Deputy of Ireland, the first act of whom 
was to declare war against the Irish seps of Meath, who defeated 
him and made him prisoner. He was, however, after a short 
incarceration, taken from prison by his friends O'Connor and 
O'Falley. The next step in this history was for Desmond to 
declare war against O'Brien of Thomond, who gained a rapid 
advantage over the Lord Deputy, who bought him off by engaging 
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that he should be paid a regular tribute. Desmond offended the 
Queen of England, Elizabeth Grey, by speaking incautiously of 
the lowness of her birth, which occasioned his removal from 
office, and he was sncceded by Tip toft. Desmond was attainted 
by Parliament on several charges, and executed without a trial ; 
but John of Ormond, the late Earl's eldest brother, contrived to ob- 
tain the King's favour, and an act of Parliament was passed repealing 
the former act of attainder and forfeiture, and restoring the old 
honours and estates to the heir of Ormond, who was made Lord 
Deputy in 1478. The King desired to remove Kildare and 
appoint Lord Grey to that office ; but Kildare held the office in 
defiance of the King, and so strongly was he supported that Lord 
Grey was obliged to quit Ireland. Kildare gave his daughter in 
marriage to the son of the Milesian Chief of the O'Neills, and in 
consequence of the great influence he gained by this connexion, 
he used it in preserving the peace of Ireland during the short and 
feeble reign of Edward V. and the brief reign of Bichard III. who 
was slain at the battle of Bosworth in 1485. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. Kildare was allowed 
to continue as deputy, notwithstanding the opposition of some. 
There occurred a remarkable event in Ireland, in the year I486. 
A low impostor named Simnel arrived in Dublin, accompanied by 
Bichard Simons, an Oxford Priest, who had trained him to 
personate the Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, and 
grandson of the Duke of York, who had been Viceroy of Ireland — 
the Earl of Warwick being at that time prisoner in the Tower of 
London. The King was jealous lest Warwick, who was heir to 
the house of York, should lay claim to the throne. The impostor 
Simnel was received by Kildare and many other leading Irish- 
men as their lawful King, and, as such, was crowned in Dublin, 
under the title of Edward VI. A short time after his coronation, 
he went to England to give battle to Henry VII., was defeated, 
made prisoner, and employed by the King as a scullion in the 
royal kitchen. The petty wars of the Geraldines, O'Carrols, 
and O'Neills continued for some time : the O'Neills were subse- 
quently defeated in 1492. 

Another low impostor named Perkin Warbeok, calling himself 
Duke of York, son of Edward IV., made his appearance in Cork : 
he met with no support in Ireland, except among a few citizens ,. 
of Cork ; and after a short stay he departed for France. In 
1494, Sir Edward Poynings was appointed Lord Lieutenant; he 
established a remarkable law called " Poyning's Act." It directed 
that, prior to the holding of any Parliament in Ireland, the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council should first certify to the King the 
causes of assembling such Parliament, specifying all such acts as 
they deemed requisite to pass. This law was a grievous infraction 
of the right of the King to govern Irish subjects. Perkin Warbeck 
landed again in Ireland, but having been defeated at Waterford, 
he fled to Scotland. The Butlers at this time endeavoured to 
effect the ruin of the Earl of Kildare, in consequence of Poyning's 
act, in 1496; and" succeeded in attainting him. He was 
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obliged, therefore, to meet his accuser in the King's presence. 
When the parties met, the King advised Kildare to procure for 
himself the help of an able counsel. Kildare earnestly replied 
that he would make choice of the best counsel in the realm; 
and, said he, seizing the King's hand, " I take your Majesty to 
be my counsel against these false knaves." The King did not 
resent the familiarity, but looked upon it as a proof that Kildare 
was honest. Kildare was afterwards accused of high treason, 
but he easily exonerated himself of the charge ; he was also 
accused of burning the church of Cashel, and his answer to the 
crime was this : " It is true," said he, " that I burned the church, 
but I did so because I thought the Archbishop was in it," which 
reply convulsed the King and court with laughter. His accusers 
concluded that all Ireland could not govern the Earl, upon which 
the King answered immediately, and said "Then he shall govern 
all Ireland;" and was again appointed Lord-Lieutenant. As 
soon as he returned to Ireland, however, he waged war in Con- 
naught, against his son-in-law, Ulick de Burgo, to punish him 
for maltreating his wife, who was Kildare's daughter. The 
O'Briens, the Geraldines, the O'Neills, and other tribes from 
Munster, aided de Burgo, and a battle was fought at Knocklow, 
near Galway, at which Kildare was victorious. Lord Gorman 8 town 
(to prove his hated of Irishmen) said to Kildare, after the battle 
■was over, " We have beaten our enemies, but, in order to finish 
the good work, we ought now to cut the throats of the Irish, who 
have helped us to do so." Such feelings as these expressed by 
the noble Lord were not then general ; they had been softened 
away by intermarriages between the ancient Irish clans and the 
Anglo-Irish families : unfortunately there are many such as Lord 
Gormanstown in Ireland at the present day — unnatural men* 
who hate their native land, and are ever ready to aid the English 
Government in oppressing their own fellow-countrymen; the 
reason of which seems to be a fondness for opposition to the 
principle of self-control by the Irish ; hence, so long as the ruling 
power is unfriendly, so long will every base, bad spirit, adopt 
that unfriendliness, in order to pay its homage to the ruling 
influence. 

Reign of Henry VIII. 

Henry VIII., who was " as fond of theology as dancing," (for 
Leland informs us that Sir Wm. Molyneux once obtained the 
favour of a discourse with the King out of Aquinas in the 
morning and a dance at night,) executed various pirouettes in the 
former line, through which he rather unreasonably compelled the 
whole nation to follow him ; and difficult it was to keep pace with 
his changes either as believer, author, or husband, or to know 
which of his creeds he wished to be maintained — which of his 
books he wished to be adopted— or which of his wives he wished 
not to be beheaded. The people of England, to do them justice, 
obeyed every signal of his caprice with a suppleness quite 
wonderful, frequently dancing in company with the Monarch and 
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bis unfortunate wives through all the tortuous path of mystery 
and murder into which Thomas Aquinas and the executioner led 
them. But they upon whom the blessing falls have no right to 
be particular as to the channel from which it is conveyed ; and 
it was so in this case. * 

As Gray justly expresses it, — 

" Twas love that taught this Monarch to be wise, 
And Gospel light first beam'd from Boleyn's eyes." 

Henry continued Kildare as Viceroy until he incurred the 
jealousy of Cardinal Wolsey, who had him removed, and the 
Earl of Surrey appointed in his stead. The events which took 
place in the reign of Surrey are numerous and startling. Ormond 
invaded the territory of Ossory and plundered Fitzpatrick, the 
Prince of it, upon which Fitzpatrick sent an envoy to the King 
endeavouring to persuade him to interfere, but he refused, and 
Ormond was, consequently, left at liberty to ravage Ossory with 
impunity. The Earl of Kildare ultimately succeeded in checking 
him, and obtained the re-appointment of Deputy, whilst, in the 
meanwhile, the Earl of Desmond assumed the dignity and privi- 
leges of a Sovereign Prince, claiming the right to absent himself 
from Parliament, and also of being never obliged to enter a 
fortified town. Francis, King of France, learning Desmond's 
pretensions, endeavoured to raise a domestic commotion in 
Ireland, through his agency, for the purpose of embarrassing 
England. He submitted proposals to Desmond with this view, 
which so elated him at being treated as a Sovereign Prince by so 
powerful a Monarch as the King of France ; but, before the treaty 
could be acted upon, Francis was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Pavia. The King was determined to punish Desmond for this act, 
and sent orders to Kildare to that effect, who refused, however, to 
be made an agent in his kinsman's punishment. The King 
hearing this, sent for Kildare, who, before he left Ireland, 
supplied all bis own castles with arms and ammunition from the 
King's stores. He committed the government to his son, Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, who was only 21 years of age, and then 
proceeded to London; but upon arriving there, he was imprisoned 
in the Tower. His son, Thomas, in the meantime, was excited 
by a report of his father's execution. He one day entered the 
Privy Council chamber, in Dublin, followed by a hundred and 
forty armed retainers, renounced his allegiance to the King, and 
leaving the astonished Council, proceeded to wage war on the 
garrison of Dublin. As may be supposed, from the small number 
of his supporters, he was easily defeated ; but retiring from Dublin 
and joining the O'Connors and the O'Neills, he speedily increased 
his power. The new Viceroy, Sir Wm. Shiffington, then besieged 
the castle of Maynooth — the best stronghold of the Fitzgeralds. 
They there made a gallant defence, which lasted for fourteen 
days ; and when Shiffington and his army were about to retire 
unsuccessful, it was placed in his power by the treachery (as it 
is alleged) of the foster-brother of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald. 
»5 
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Shiffington paid the traitor the stipulated bribe, and then had 
him hanged ! Many of his followers dispersed on hearing the 
news, but to those who still remained, he made himself so formi- 
dable in an irregular warfare among the defiles and woods, that 
Lord Grey, the English Commander, solemnly promised him 
protection if he would surrender himself. Thomas did so ; but 
Lord Grey failed in his promise, and sent him prisoner to. 
England. The English Commander also invited five of the 
uncles of Lord Thomas to a feast, in the midst of which he 
treacherously seized and sent them in custody to England ; and 
the King ordered these unoffending men to be hanged at Tyburn, 
together with the unfortunate Lord Thomas. 

In this reign Henry VIII. rejected the Pope's supremacy over 
the Church, and substituted his own authority. Scarcely any of 
the Irish embraced the new religion, but adhered to the old 
Catholic faith. Certainly some few persons who were in connexion 
with the Government adopted the new religion; and this fact 
founded new pretexts to the English disposition to spoilate the 
goods aud persecute the people of Ireland. England, however, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, had since the connexion treated 
Ireland with treachery and cruelty. The Government transferred 
tithes to the Protestant clergy, and a great proportion of abbey 
lands to influential laymen, thus encumbering the Catholic people 
of Ireland with the support of two churches — the Catholic and the 
Protestant. Several charges had now been made to Henry against 
Lord Grey himself, the result of which was that he was convicted 
and hanged at Tyburn. $his King died in the year 1537. 

The first exploit of Edward VI.'s Government in Ireland was 
commenced in Leix and Offal ly. The Chiefs of those districts, 
O'Moore and O'Connor, were induced to proceed to England, by 
promises that the newly-created King would show them favours 
similar to those which his father had shown to O'Neill. They 
accordingly repaired to London, but the English Government 
again failed in their promises : they were thrown into prison, and 
their lands seized and given to English adventurers. O'Moore 
soon died, but O'Connor lingered several years in his confine- 
ment. The next measure of the Government was to propagate 
the Reformation in Ireland* This they began by appointing St. 
Ledger as Deputy of Ireland: they then ordered a band of soldiers 
from the garrison at Athlone to ravage the old church of Clon- 
macnoise ; and similar acts of riot and outrage were committed 
in various other ecclesiastical buildings throughout the kingdom. 

Edward VI. died in the year 1553, and was succeeded by his 
sister Mary Tudor, who supported the old Catholic religion. She 
cruelly persecuted the Protestants in England, and caused num. 
bers of them to be burned to death for their belief. The Irish 
Catholics acted with the utmost forbearance : they did not injure 
a single person in the slightest particular, but acted consistent 
with their creed ; for while' the Queen of England was persecuting 
the Protestants, the Catholic Corporation of Dublin at their own 
expense opened seventy-four houses as asylums for those 
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Protestants who sought refuge in Ireland— a glorious proof of Irish 
tolerance and charity, which went far to demonstrate their fitness 
for religious freedom. The clans of Leix and Offally appealed to 
Mary to restore the property which was taken from them in 
Edward's reign. The Government replied to the appeal, hut in 
this way: they sent a strong military force to extirpate the 
inhabitants from their native soil— the land of their fathers. The 
troops committed the most horrible barbarities, which ended in 
a general massacre of the people.. The Earls of Ossory and 
Kildare exerted themselves to protect the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts of King's County and Queen's County, and their principal 
towns, Philiptown and Maryborough, which were so called in 
honour of her husband Philip and herself. Mary died in the 
year 1508. 

Reign of Qusbh Elizabeth. 

When Elizabeth commenced her reign, Ireland was in a dis- 
turbed state. The two great branches of the house of de Burgo 
were struggling with each other for the mastery in Connaught. 
Leinster was also in an agitated state. The people who had 
escaped from the massacre in Leix and Offally roamed over to 
that province in small parties, marauding wherever they could in 
order to indemnify themselves from their former losses and suffer- 
ings. In Minister also the Chieftains of the northern divisions of 
the province, the Earl of Thomond and Daniel O'Brien, had 
warm oontests with each other. The Butlers and Geraldines were 
also at war ; and John O'Neill was speedily acquiring dominion 
over the whole of Ulster. 

The Queen appointed the Earl of Sussex to be Lord Lieutenant. 
When the Earl returned to England he appointed Sir Henry 
Sidney, to whom he entrusted the Government. Sidney had no 
sooner entered upon the duties of his office than he peremptorily 
called upon O'Neill to account for his proceedings, and requested 
his attendance at the English court for the purpose of a con- 
ference ; but O'Neill, remembering how O'Moore and O'Connor 
had been entrapped, obstinately refused to attend to the mandate. 
His answer to Sidney was that he must be excused, as he was 
engaged in the Christian ordinance of having his child christened 
with that pomp and ceremony which was due to his station, and 
despatched an invitation for Sidney to attend the ceremony as 
the infant's godfather. Sidney yielded to the request, and was 
much surprised at the courtly magnificence with which the Irish 
Chieftain entertained him. The previously existing dispute 
between O'Neill and the Government was amicably arranged 
between them on this occasion ; Sidney advising O'Neill to rely 
on the jufltioe and sense of honour of the* Queen, and O'Neill 
agreeing to leave the matters to the Queen's decision. He and 
Sidney then parted on terms of friendship. Sussex shortly 
afterwards returned to England, and- set about securing laws for 
the establisment of the new religion, which, during the reign of 
Mary, had been deprived of the tithes and other state endowments. 
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Acts, of conrse, were passed for this purpose. The appointment 
of Bishops was now vested in the Sovereign ; and heavy penalties 
were inflicted upon all who would not attend the new worship. 
The Catholic Priests were expelled from their livings and parishes 
by the civil power; and Protestant Clergymen, who came in great 
numbers from England, filled their " vacant places." O'Neill 
was desirous of having an interview with the Queen, and set out 
for that purpose to London, attended by a band of Galloglasses, 
whose appearance at the court of Elizabeth excited great curiosity. 
The Queen received him with the most flattering courtesy and 
favour, and promised to support his claims to the best of her 
power. She, however, failed in performing her promise, arising, no 
doubt, from the influence of those in her court, who were enemies 
of O'Neill, and who, no doubt, had an eye to his extensive 
dominions in Ulster. They went so far as to impeach his in- 
tentions, and, encouraged by an expression which the Queen used, 
proceeded to effect his ruin. The Queen's expression was " If 
O'Neill rebels it will be better for my servants, for there wiH 
be estates enough for those who lack." Elizabeth's Irish Govern- 
ment also determined to aid these courtiers, and to goad O'Neill 
into rebellion, which was brought about in this manner : Sir 
Henry Sidney, who was now Lord Deputy, established a garrison 
of English in Deny, which offended O'Neill, as the country was 
perfectly tranquil at the time, and no troops required to check 
disturbance ; for the planting a garrison in the midst of O'NeiH's 
country, showed a want of reliance on the good faith of the 
promises he had made to the Queen's Government. O'Neill, 
feeling himself insulted and aggrieved, determined to get rid of 
the English garrison, and sent to the Lord Deputy a bitter com- 
plaint of their conduct, at the same time proposing a conference 
at Dundalk to adjust all differences. Before, however, this pro- 
posed conference could take place, the powder magazine at Deny 
was accidentally blown up, and the English garrison were obliged 
hastily to quit the town. O'Neill ineffectually declared war, 
being basely deserted by the Chiefs on whose support he had 
relied. O'Neill now found to his cost that the English garrison 
at Derry had been busily engaged in sowing the seeds of dis- 
affection from the first moment of their settlement At last he 
perished by the treachery of Piers, an English officer, who induced 
the Scotch commandant of a garrison at Glan-her-boy to take 
advantage of a preconcerted quarrel, to massacre O'Neill and his 
followers at a banquet Piers received for this treachery the sum 
of one thousand marks from the Government He sent the head 
of O'Neill to the Lord Deputy, who divided his estates amongst 
the managers of the Queen's Government 

The next Chief whose extensive estates they simed at obtaining 
was the Earl of Desmond. This was accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner : — A quarrel arose between Desmond and Ormond 
about the boundaries of their estates, to settle which they sub* 
mitted the case to the arbitration of Sidney, who decided it in 
favour of Desmond ; but on receiving the Queen's orders to 
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re-examine the case, Sidney not only decided the second time in 
favour of Ormond, but saddled Desmond with all the expenses. 
Desmond considered this an act grossly unjust, and having freely 
expressed his opinion, the Lord Deputy seized him, and after 
some delay sent him as a state prisoner to the Tower of London, 
where he was kept in captivity for many years. Many serious 
disturbances now took place in Minister and Ulster, the former 
on account of the claims of Earl Clancarthy to the prineedom of 
the province; the latter in consequence of the struggles of 
Turlough O'Neill to augment his authority. At this time the 
Geraldines negotiated with their old foes, the followers of Ormond, 
to effect a general insurrection, and to avenge the imprisonment 
of their Chief. In the meantime, the Government ordered Sir 
Peter Carew to lead the Queen's army against the Butlers, and in 
obedience to this injunction entered the country. He was met by 
an unarmed concourse of people, who gazed with curiosity at the 
forces he commanded. A general massacre succeeded, and about 
four hundred defenceless, unresisting people were put to death ; 
in short, such massacres of the Irish people by the agents of 
English power in this kingdom were frequent The Queen 
adopted her plans in Ulster to despoil the old proprietors of their 
inheritance and plant the province with English colonies. She 
sent Walter, Earl of Essex, to execute her commands — an Eng- 
lish Lord who was both treacherous and sanguinary, and who did 
not hesitate to commit any crime which he thought might weaken 
the Irisn nation. On one occasion he invited a Chieftain of the 
race of O'Niell to a banquet, and then under the mask of friendship 
availed himself of the opportunity to murder his unsuspecting 
guest. The scheme of planting Ulster did not succeed to any 
considerable extent until the next reign. 

In 1578 Fitzmaurice, one of the Geraldines of Desmond, who 
had been treated with severity by the Government, sought for 
foreign assistance against the English power in several of the 
continental states. He did not, however, succeed ; but he mustered 
a small band of about eighty Spaniards, whom he headed in an 
invasion of Ireland, and landed them upon the coast of Kerry. 
Their ships, as might be expected, were immediately seized by an 
English vessel of war, and the enterprise was brought to an end. 
This insurrection was not sanctioned by the Earl of Desmond, 
who had by this time been released from the Tower of London. 
He having suffered severely from his long incarceration, carefully 
avoided any step by which he might again incur the displeasure 
of the Government; but this prudence did not protect him, the 
Government being resolved to destroy him, or, in other words, to 
get possession of his extensive estates, and to divide them among 
the members of the Government, as they had already done with 
O'Niell's. The war against Desmond was commenced with the 
utmost ferocity and cruelty : it was, in truth, a succession of 
massacres committed on the people of that territory, diversified 
with the destruction of their houses and substance. A Spanish 
force of 700 men landed at Golden Fort, on the coast of Kerry : 
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they, too, were blockaded in the fort and then massacred in cold 
blood by the orders of Sir Walter Raleigh, and for this and other 
services Sir Walter had 40,000 acres of land in the county of 
Cork bestowed upon him, which he afterwards sold to Richard, 
first Earl of Cork. The Earl of Desmond was overwhelmned 
by numbers, and he was himself murdered by a traitor named 
Kelly, who discovered the aged Earl in a hut, in whioh he had 
sought safety and concealment. His head was sent by Ormond 
to the Queen, and by her orders exposed on a stake on London 
Bridge. 

Sir John Perrot was appointed Deputy in Ireland, in the year 
1584, and he assembled a thoroughly national Parliament, in 
which the Irish aboriginal clans sat side by side with the mem- 
bers of the Anglo-Norman families. This Parliament refused to 
grant the usual supplies, and rejected several bills which had 
been introduced by the influence of the English Privy Council, 
and which had in a great measure caused them to be refractory. 
The Irish now fully expressed their abhorrence at the crimes 
committed by the Government in the war against Desmond, who 
had been drawn into insurrection by the arts of his enemies. 

About this time Hugh O'Neill petitioned the Queen to take his 
seat in the House of Lords as the Earl of Tyrone ; he also prayed 
that his estates might be restored to him. The Queen granted 
the prayer of this petition, and restored all these favours to him ; 
but he did not enjoy them long. The managers at Dublin castle 
were resolved that his extensive estates should be divided amongst 
themselves and the English adventurers ; and with this view they 
resorted to plans to effect his ruin. Indeed, no means were left 
untried to drive him to rebel. The new Lord Lieutenant, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, committed barbarous outrages in Ulster; 
and, marching with his men to the county of Monaghan, he there 
committed the most revolting crimes, seizing on the Chief of the 
MeMahons, whom he had tried and convicted on a false charge 
of high treason by a jury of common soldiers, by whom he was 
hanged opposite to his own castle. Of course all his property 
was seized and appropriated by the members of the Government. 
Then the plan to obtain the property of Hugh O'Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, was carried into effect He was driven by a variety of 
oppressions and petty hostilities to attack the English garrison 
at Black Water, where a force of 2,000 men, under the command 
of Sir John Norris, was sent to oppose him. O'Neill renewed the 
attack upon the fort called Black Water ; and here, after a hot 
contest, he obtained possession of the town of Armagh, which 
the English garrison evacuated after a severe struggle. In this 
contest the English lost 1,500 men, including many officers ; 
and the Irish obtained 34 standards, besides the entire arms, 
artillery, and ammunition of their enemies. A remnant of the Eng- 
lish army was saved through the valour of an Irish Chief named 
O'Reilly, who had joined the royal cause against O'Neill. 
O'Reilly, at the head of his clan, covered the retreat of the 
English survivors. O'Neill was now occupying himself in 
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combining as many of his countrymen as he possibly could for the 
purpose of resisting England. He also despatched an ambassador 
to Spain to aid King Philip. Elizabeth, observing the menacing 
attitude of Ireland, sent an army of 20,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Robert, Earl of Essex, who hastily marched to the south 
to quell the insurrection, which, he found, had spread to Munster. 
The Irish exercised great caution, and with much policy avoided 
a general engagement. The troops of O'Moore, of Leix, at length 
met the English and gained a complete victory over a large body 
of Essex's cavalry; and, from the great number of feathers lost 
by the English army in that engagement, the Irish designated 
the place the "Pass of Plumes." The O'Byrnes overthrew 
another detachment of Essex's- army, though the English troops 
were considerably more numerous than their opponents. Eliza- 
beth, hearing of these victories of the Irish against Essex and 
his forces, became enraged, and ordered Essex to maroh to the 
north. Sir Gonyers Clifford, one of the English leaders, while 
leading his army to the north, fell into an ambuscade prepared 
for him by the Chief of the O'Rourc's, and was slain in the 
contest. A conference took place between O'Neill and Essex on 
a rising ground within view of both armies, the result of which 
was, a truce was declared for six weeks, during which period 
Essex proceeded to England, and entrusted the command of the 
army to Sir George Carew, president of Munster, and Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy. These leaders continued the war with great 
barbarity, especially Carew, whose natural disposition was cruel 
and ferocious. He ordered the crops growing in the fields to be 
destroyed, which cansed the withering influence of famine to aid 
the English arms. Nor was this the only flagrant crime which he 
perpetrated. He also burned the houses in O'Neill's county, 
and massacred the inhabitants indiscriminately, even when any 
of O'Neill's partizans offered allegiance. Carew would not aocept 
any other terms than that the party making such an offer should 
prove his admission by murdering one of his former confederates. 
Such was the state of the country when 2,000 Spaniards, under 
the command of Don Juan de A quel a, landed in the extreme 
south of the kingdom ; but they were comparatively of little or 
no use to O'Neill, in consequence of having landed on the other 
side of the kingdom. Through the impatience of the Spanish 
Commander, however, O'Neill, though against his own inclination, 
risked a premature attack on Mountjoy, which proved unsuccessful, 
principally owing to the spies betraying the Irish and Spanish 
into the hands of the English General. The Spaniards, owing to 
this defeat, returned to their own country, and O'Neill to Ulster, 
whilst the slaughter of those who were not able to take to flight 
was horrible and merciless. No small number of the Irish Lords 
went to Spain, where many of their posterity are to be found to 
this day. Government still carried on war against O'Neill in the 
North, and owing to the provisions of his followers having been 
destroyed by the English troops, they were completely destitute 
of food, whilst his enemies obtained ample supplies from England. 
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Unable to endure the sight of his own followers perishing daily 
around him from famine, he proposed terms with the English, 
whioh Elizabeth, who was now on her death couch, ratified. 
The wars in Ireland cost Elizabeth three millions sterling, and 
the destruction of the flower of her army ; and yet, after all, the 
subjugation of Ireland was but partial and imperfect. The con- 
quest of Ireland differs much from that of England : the con- 
quest of England by the Normans was rapid and complete, 
whereas the subjugation of Ireland has never been thoroughly 
accomplished even to the present day. Queen Elizabeth died in 
the year 1603. 

Reign of Jjmes L 

James commenced his reign by a most gracious proclamation, 
by which he ordered a general gaol delivery, excepting only, as 
the writ declared, " murderers and Papists." As soon as he 
ascended the throne he confirmed O'Neill in his title of the 
Earl of Tyrone, and O'Donnell in his claim to the Earldom of 
TyrconnelL He next adopted the salutary measure of dividing 
the whole of Ireland into shireground, and settling the oircuits 
of the Judges on a permanent basis. He also re-enacted the 
stringent penal laws against the Catholics, and lost no time in 
turning his mind to the project of plundering all the natives of 
Ulster of their estates, and supplanting them with English and 
Scottish adventurers. The Government now commenced their 
plans for the confiscation of property. An anonymous letter was 
dropped in the Privy Council chamber in Dublin Castle, imputing 
high treason to the Ulster Lords, O'Neill and O'Donnell, who 
immediately sought a refuge on the continent, feeling assured as 
they did that the Government had resolved on their ultimate 
destruction. They had not now sufficient foroe to give battle to 
James, and they knew that if they stood a trial a jury could easily 
be packed so as to convict them of the imputed crime. The 
extent of land that James confiscated in Ulster was 385,000 acres. 
The next step he took was to summon an Irish Parliament, in 
order to obtain the sanction of the law to this enormous wicked- 
ness. James packed the Parliament in order to secure a majority 
in his own favour, and created forty close boroughs in one day, 
giving them the right to elect two members of Parliament in each, 
such members receiving instructions to vote for the crown. It is 
here worthy of remark that, if it had not been for the creation of 
these forty close boroughs, the Union could never have been 
carried in the Irish House of Commons. The next scheme of 
plunder projected by the King was to issue what was called " a 
commission for the discovery of defective titles." The object of 
this commission wss to detect pretended flaws in the titles of the 
Irish landed proprietors to their estates, in order that the crown 
might either seize the property or else compel the proprietors to 
pay heavy fines for new titles. Sir William Parsons was placed 
at the head of this commission, who commenced the duties of his 
offioe by torture and subornation of perjury. In the celebrated 
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ease of the Byrnes and of the Banelaghs he suborned witnesses 
to swear an accusation of high treason against those gentlemen, 
and when they did not swear willingly, he forced the witnesses to 
swear as he wished by the infliction of the most horrible tortures. 
One of the witnesses named Archer he placed on a gridiron oyer 
a charcoal fire, and barbarously burned him in several parts of his 
body with hot irons in order to oompel the wretched man to swear 
against the two Byrnes, whom the Court had resolved to despoil 
of their estates. At last Archer, who was also severely flogged 
whilst smarting under his burning wounds, yielded, and promised 
to swear all that Parsons wished, and by this diabolical proceed- 
ing the proprietors were robbed of their inheritance. James 
intended to confiscate Connaught, but before he could effect his 
purposes he was seized with an ague, and died in 1625. 

Beion of Chables I. 

This Monarch followed in his father's footsteps, maintaining 
the most bigoted hostility to the Catholics. He treacherously 
made promises whioh he never intended to perform, and steadily 
pursued the adoption of plans for plundering the natives of their 
estates. Such were the leading features of his policy in Ireland. 
The declaration of the Irish Protestant Bishops, in 1626, set forth 
that the toleration of "Popery" (by which they meant the Catholic 
religion) " was a grievous sin," and all persons concurring in such 
toleration became thereby involved in the guilt of " the Catholic 
apostacy." Whilst the Bishops were strenuously urging the per- 
secution of the people of Ireland, the Court was occupied in the 
wholesale plunder of estates. The Judges were arranged on the 
side of the crown, and there were found complaisant jurors who 
were given an interest in finding verdicts against the landed pro* 
prietors. In 1628 the Catholic nobility and gentry held a meeting 
in Dublin, at which many Protestants of rank and influence 
attended, who framed a petition to the King, in whioh his Majesty 
was requested to concede to his subjects certain privileges termed 
" the graces.". These graces were security of property, religious 
liberty, free trade, mitigation of the severities practised by the 
established clergy, abolition of the private prisons kept by that 
clergy for the incarceration of persons condemned in the Church 
Courts, and a free pardon for all past political offences. In order 
to obtain the graces, they offered the King what was considered 
an enormous sum 'in those days — namely £100,000. Charles, 
who was often low in his finances, accepted the money, but did 
not grant the graces. The fault was partly his own weakness and 
bigotry, and partly that of his advisers, who said that the conces- 
sion of the graces would " exalt Popery on the ruins of Protes- 
tantism." The King took fright at this statement, and sheltered 
himself for his shameful breach of promise by allowing the blame 
to fall on Lord Strafford, who soon after beoame the Deputy of 
Ireland. This, however, was Strafford's own act, for he strongly 
urged Charles to break faith with the Irish, and readily pot 
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himself forward to bear all the blame of the royal treachery, and 
prepared to rob the Connaught proprietors of their estates by the 
means of the commission to inquire into defective titles. The 
proprietors were pat upon their trial to show title. The Judges 
were bribed by four shillings in the pound on the first year's rent 
of the estates, which sum was to be paid them in the event of a 
verdict being found for the King. The jurors were also bribed, 
and the people were overawed during the trials by the presence of 
a strong military force. These precautions did not always pro- 
cure verdicts, however, for there are on record a few instances in 
which the honesty of the jurors stood out against both terror and 
corruption, and were fined, pilloried, or had their ears out off, 
their tongues bored through, and their foreheads marked with hot 
irons. The authority for these facts may be found in the 
" Journal of the Irish House of Commons," vol. 1, p. 307. 

The proprietors could redeem their estates by paying a fine to 
the crown for new titles. Strafford, in this manner, extorted from 
the O'Byrnes £17,000, and £70,000 from the London companies, - 
to whom James L had granted land in Ulster. Strafford also did 
all he could to crush the woollen trade in Ireland, for fear that 
Ireland would rival England in manufacturing cloth ; but he 
supported and encouraged the manufacturing of Irish linens in 
Ireland, which has been, and now is, a source of considerable 
wealth. In a case of great emergency, Strafford was called by the 
King from Ireland, to aid with his counsel in suppressing the 
troubles which raged at this time in Scotland. 

The Civil Wab in 1641. 

Civil wars and rebellions in Ireland, from the time of Strong* 
bow's arrival, have always been carried on with a view of 
aggrandizing the English Government Rebellions in Ireland 
began very early ; for Leland tells us that, in the reign of Henry 
III., " in many places where the English had obtained settle- 
ments, the natives were first driven into insurrection by their 
cruelty, and then punished with double cruelty for their resist- 
ance." The causes of the civil war of 1641 were, that the Irish 
paid Charles, as we have read, one hundred thousand pounds, he 
promising to confer upon them certain " graces. 1 * The money 
was accepted but the graces he withheld. He also instructed 
8trafford to dispossess them of their properties, or to impose 
heavy fines in oase they continued to hold them. Sir William 
Parsons declared, at a publio entertainment, that within twelve 
months no Catholio should be seen in Ireland ; whilst Sir John 
Clotworthy is reported to have said in the Irish House of 
Commons, that the conversion of the Papists of Ireland was only 
to be effected by a Bible in one hand and a sword in the other: 
and, in confirmation of these facts, the English and Scotch 
soldiers in the garrison of Carriokfergus, issued forth and attacked 
and murdered 3,000 men, women, and children, all innocent 
persons. In the Island of Magee a massacre was also com* 
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mitted on the inhabitants, which caused the men of Ulster to 
revolt These massacres took place in November, 1641, at a 
time when none of the Catholics were in arms or rebellion ; and 
let it be remembered that this was the first massacre committed 
in Ireland. 

"It is evident," says Dr. Warner, "from the Lords Justices' 
letter to the Earl of Leioester, then Deputy, that they hoped for 
an extirpation not of the mere Irish only, but all the old English 
families also that were Roman Catholics." There is too much 
reason to think that the Lords Justices really wished the rebellion 
to spread, and other gentlemen possessing estates to beoome 
involved in it, that the forfeitures might be greater, and a general 
appropriation be carried on by a new sect of English Protestants 
all over the kingdom, to the ruin and expulsion of all the old 
English families and native Irish that were Roman Catholics — 
so that in a short time there might be no Roman Catholics left 
in the' kingdom. Certain petitions were sent to the public assizes 
and other places, purporting that the extirpation of Catholics ■ 
was a duty, and that all who did not turn Protestants would hi? 
hanged at their own doors. These cases acted like a spark in the 
mine, and induced the Irish to take up arms to defend themselves 
against the settled purpose of the Government to exterminate 
their race. The Irish at this time were divided into three 
sections. There were the ancient Irish clans, the Catholics of 
the English race, and the Royalists. Those opposed to the 
three were the Puritans or Parliamentarians. The civil war was 
commenced in Ulster by Sir Phelim O'Neill, a gentlemen not at 
all qualified for suoh an enterprise, being a person of small 
abilities and ferocious temper. Sir William Parsons (he who 
contrived the horrid crime committed on the Byrnes), and Sir 
John Borlace, published a proclamation, charging the great body 
of the Irish Catholics with being engaged in a conspiracy against 
the state. The Catholic Lords — Lords Gormanstown, Nettervills, 
Fitzwilliam, Howth, Kildare, Fingal, Dunsany, and Slani, went 
in a body to the Counoil in order to express their abhorrence of 
the conspiracy, and to demand arms for their own defenoe, but 
the Lords Justices dismissed them with coldness and evasion. 
It has often been asserted that there was a great massacre of the 
Protestants committed by the Irish Catholics in 1641, but there 
is no truth in the assertion ; for there is a total absence of all 
proof that any massacre took place. It is true there was blood 
shed, but it was in fair and open war, not by massacre. If there 
had been any massacre there would have been mention of it in 
the Government documents of the period, or in some of the 
proclamations and despatches of the Lords Justices at Dublin 
Castle. The despatches of the 25th of October, the 25th and 
27th of November, and 23rd of December, the days of the alleged 
massacre, accuse the Irish Catholics of various acts of turbulenoe 
and plunder, and specify the murder of ten of the garrison of 
Lord Moore's house at Millefont, by a party of rebels ; but they 
do not say one single word of any general massacre. This silence 
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leads to the conclusion that no massacre took place. Consider- 
able discrepancies>nd irreconoileable details are given by different 
authors with regard to the numbers said to have been slain in 
cold blood. Milton says 600,000. ('Milton's words, as quoted by 
Harris in his " Historical Account of the Lives and Writings of 
James I. and Charles I.," are as follow : — " The rebellion and 
horrid massacre of English Protestants in Ireland, to the amount 
of 104,000, in the province of Ulster only, by their own compu- 
tation ; which, added to the other three, makes up the total sum of 
that slaughter, in all likelihood, four times as great") Burton and 
Temple assert 300,000 ; Frankland, May, and Baker, say 200,000; 
Kapin, 154,000 ; Warwick, 100,000 ; Clarendon, 40,000 or 50,000; 
David Hume, 40,000 ; Dr. Warner, 4,028 ; and Dr. Warner states 
" it is easy enough to demonstrate the utter falsehood of every 
Protestant historian of the rebellion." The motive of these 
writers was to circulate these stupendous calumnies against the 
character of the country, because they had got possession of the 
estates of the native gentry ; and it was in the highest degree 
their interest to deprive the old proprietors of every chance of 
sympathy or aid by blacking, to the utmost, their character and 
that of their nation. When Milton, Burton, and Temple re- 
spectively alleged the massacre of 600,000 and 300,000 Protestants 
by the Irish Catholics, it was implicitly believed ; and yet the 
total number of Irish Protestants in the kingdom, according to 
Sir Wm. Petty, the best statist of his day, only amounted to about 
220,000. 

We have already stated on the authority of several Protestant 
historians, that the Irish rose to defend themselves against the 
efforts made to exterminate them. Dr. Leland says that " the 
favourite object of the Irish Governors and the English Parlia- 
ment was the utter extermination of all the Catholic inhabitants 
of Ireland." (Leland' a " History of Ireland/' book 5, chap. 4.J 

Carte states, that " the Lords Justices had set their hearts on the 
extirpation not only of the mere Irish, but likewise of all of the 
old English families that were Roman Catholics. (Carte's 
" Life of Ormond," vol. 1, p. 33.) 

The Bev. Dr. Warner, a Protestant Clergyman, says " it is 
evident that the Lords Justices hoped for the extirpation, not of 
mere Irish only, but of all the old English families that were 
Boman Catholios. (Warner's " History of the Civil War," p. 176. ) 

Lord Clarendon says, " that the Parliament party ' had sworn 
to extirpate* the whole Irish nation." (" Clarendon," vol. 1, 
p. 215.) 

During the civil war the Government did not restrain the blood- 
thirsty excesses of their followers ; on the contrary, they urged 
them to the work of massacre in their mandate to Lord Ormond, 
of February, 1642, which urged his Lordship " to endeavour with 
his Majesty's forces to wound, kill, slay, and destroy, by all the 
ways and means he may, all the said rebels [Catholics], their 
adherents and relievers ; and burn, waste, spoil, consume, destroy, 
and demolish all the places, towns, and houses where the said 
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rebels are or have been relieved or harboured, and all the hay and 
corn there ; and kill and destroy all the men there inhabiting capable 
to bear arms" The names of the officers who issued this order 
were Dillon, Rotheram, Loftus, Willoughby, Temple, and Mere- 
dith, and it was executed to the very letter by their sanguinary 
subordinates. The head quarters of the leaders of the confederate 
Irish were held at Kilkenny, and here they drew up a manifesto 
which was humane and merciful. The Irish leaders enjoined all 
their military commanders to prohibit, on pain of severe punish- 
ment, any wanton aggression on the person or goods of the pnblic ; 
which injunction was farther enforced by the penalty of excom- 
munication, fulminated by the Catholic prelates against all such 
Catholics as should disobey it.' The principal leaders of the 
confederated Irish were Roger Moore, Connor Macguire, O'Far- 
rell, Clanricarde, Owen Roe O'Neill, Preston, Red Hugh O'Don- 
nell, Audley, McMahon,*and Sir Phelim O'Neill. Their object in 
meeting was not to throw off their allegiance to the King. At the 
conference between the Irish leaders of English and Irish descent, 
at the hill of Crofty, held prior to the taking up of arms, the 
Lords of the Pale asked Roger Moore to state distinctly his pur- 
poses ; to which question Moore replied — " To maintain the King's 
prerogative, and make the subjects of Ireland as free as those of 
England." Sir Phelim O'Neill endeavoured to raise troops by 
alleging that he had taken up arms for the King, and by exhibiting 
a commission, purporting to be from his Majesty, to which he had 
forged the royal seal and signature. This leader was a ferocious,' 
headstrong roan— very different in disposition to the other 
leaders; but, in some measure, he redeemed himself by the 
noble candour which he invariably displayed. When on the point 
of being executed, he might have saved his life if he had then 
consented to confirm his own false statement that Charles had 
authorized him to take up arms ; but he preferred doing justice to 
the unhappy King by honestly confessing his own forgery of the 
commission. The conduct of Ormond daring the civil war was 
both crafty and treacherous. We find him at first making offers 
to the Lords Justices to march against the insurgents; but 
they were then rejected. The Lords Justices sent forth Sir Charles 
Coote, a very monster of ferocity, to ravage the country and 
massacre the inhabitants. 

We find Ormond next offering himself to the Irish Government 
to carry on the war against the confederates, on oondition of 
being supplied with £10,000 for that purpose. The authorities, 
however, refused the offer, but Charles authorized him to enter 
into a treaty with the confederates. The result was a cessation 
of hostilities for 12 months, and the confederates who had taken 
up arms to defend their lives, property, and liberties, looked upon 
this truoe as a boon, and undertook to supply die King with 
d£30,000 in consideration of it Ormond obtained by this nego- 
tiation supplies for the King from the confederates, whilst he 
still kept them in a hostile attitude, and bound them for a whole 
year from making any use of their arms. The Puritan, or 
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Parliamentarian party, loudly complained against the sin, as they 
called it, of holding any term whatever with the "murdering 
Papists," and they ordered their Generals to break the trace. 
In oonseqnenoe of this, the confederates implored Ormond to 
take the command of their army, and to lead it against Monroe, 
the Parliamentarian General, in Ulster; but Ormond refused, 
and it was given to Lord Castle main.. The next steps of both 
parties were to send deputations to England to state their pro* 
posals to the King. The Catholic party required their deputation 
to Remand the total repeal of the penal laws against their 
religion, the revival of die Irish Parliament, and the exclusion 
from that Parliament of all who had neither property nor resi- 
dence in Ireland. They prayed for an act for the revision of all 
attainders who had borne arms in the war, and to incapacitate the 
Viceroy from acquiring lands in Ireland daring his term of office ; 
and for a rigid inquiry into all allegations of inhuman conduct 
and breaches upon each party causing the troubles, and due 
punishment of all convicted offenders. The Protestant party 
demanded that all the penal laws against the Catholics should 
be enforced with the utmost rigour; that all Catholics should be 
disarmed ; that the Protestants should be obliged to make good 
all injuries sustained in the war; that all Catholics guilty of 
offences should be punished ; and that all the estates which Sir 
William Parsons had achieved the forfeiture, should be vested in 
the crown, with a view to secure the British settlers in the 
possession of them. What a strange inconsistency is observable 
in the Protestant proposal where an act is required that the 
Catholios should be compelled to make good all injuries sustained 
by ' the Protestants, whilst at the same time they were totally 
deprived of the means of so doing by the conformation of the 
forfeiture of their estates. Charles received the deputations from 
the Catholics, and after speaking fairly and civilly to them, he 
committed the decision to Ormond, who procrastinated ; and he 
postponed all final settlement until the English party had 
acquired such power as to render the King's ruin certain. The 
reason of Ormond' s delay was because he was secretly resolved 
not to grant the demand of the Catholics, and at the same time 
he tried to obtain their assistance for Charles without committing 
himself by promise or treaty. Charles endeavoured by duplicity 
and faithlessness to extort as muoh from the Irish as he could, 
and to grant them as little as possible. Money and men were 
accepted from the Irish nation on the faith of solemn promises 
which Charles neither kept, nor, in all probability, intended to 
keep. These promises were made through Herbert, Earl of 
Glamorgan, the son of the Marquis of Worcester. At last, on 
the 28th of May, 1646, Ormond signed the treaty of the con- 
federates, in consequence of the pressing necessity of the King's 
affairs, which were every day becoming more desperate, owing to 
the continued delay. The first battle fought in Ireland after 
that treaty was at Benburb; in which Owen Boe O'Neill, com- 
manding the Catholio forces on the part of the King, defeated 
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the more numerous army of Parliamentarians, commanded by 
Monroe. The King's fortunes in England also became, at the 
same time, more disastrous ; and he now met with a succession 
of defeats, ultimately surrendering himself into the hands of the 
Scotch Puritans, who sold him for £400,000. As soon as Ormond 
saw the King's affairs were hopeless, he began to make terms 
with such of the Parliamentarians as would have his assistance, 
and bargained for £3,000 a year for his wife, and £14,000 to 
make good his own personal losses in the wars, with liberty to 
reside in England, on condition of not disturbing the new or^er 
of things. As soon as he arrived in England he found that the 
Parliament had issued orders to arrest him: he, therefore, 
immediately escaped to Franoe, whence he returned to Ireland in 
September, 1648. The King was at that time a close prisoner in 
Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, and in the hands of the 
Parliamentarians. Ormond used his influence whilst in France 
to obtain from the French Court supplies to carry on the war for 
the King in Ireland, but did not succeed. On arriving at Cork 
on his return home to Ireland, he had become so reduced that he 
had no more than thirty French louis d'or in his military chest 
He renewed his treaty with the confederates on the 16th January, 
1649, and ratified it by granting every concession demanded by 
the Catholics. Ormond possessed the Sling's authority for this 
act; for so long before as the 10th of October in the previous 
year, Charles had written to Ormond from his prison, in which he 
said — " Be not startled at my great concessions concerning Ire- 
land, for they will come to nothing? The King was beheaded by 
the Parliamentarians on the 30th of January, 1649. 

The Commqhwealth of Ibblahd. 

When the news of Charles's fate reached Ireland, Ormond was 
at Youghall, in the county of Cork ; and his first act was to pro- 
claim the Prince of Wales King, (who was at that time at the 
Hague, in Holland,) by the title of Charles II. Charles wrote 
from the Hague, stating that "he had received, and was 
extremely well satisfied with the articles of peace which had been 
proposed by the Irish confederates, and he should conform wholly 
and entirely all that was contained in them." But he did not 
keep his promise to his Irish subjects ; for, in order to secure to 
himself the crown of Scotland, he found it was necessary to break 
faith with the Catholics, whom the Scottish Puritans detested. 

Charles II. landed in Scotland in June, 1650, and then pub- 
licly declared that " he detested and abhorred Popery, supersti- 
tion, and idolatry, together with prelacy ; and stated bis resolution 
not to tolerate or allow those in any part of his dominions, but to 
endeavour to effect the extirpation thereof to the utmost of his 
power." He further stated, " that the treaty he had sanctioned 
and conceded to the Irish confederates was null and void, and 
that he was convinced in his conscience of the sinfulness and 
unlawfulness oj it, and of allowing the confederates the liberty of 
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the Popish religion, and for which he from his heart desired to be 
deeply humbled before the Lord, whose pardon he humbly craved 
for having sought such unlawful help for the restoring of him to his 
throne." This base perfidy of Charles had such an effect on the 
Irish people, that many of them withdrew from their allegiance, 
since they felt convinced from this act that the King was utterly 
unworthy of trust, and showed with what readiness he could 
sacrifice the Irish to secure the favour of their enemies, and to 
effect his own ends. Yet, notwithstanding Charles's treachery, 
some of the Irish "were so faithful to him (says Ormond), that 
he could persuade one half his army to starve for him outright" 
The Protestants, however, were not so faithful to him, for the 
army and some of the principal leaders, amongst whom were Sir 
Charles Coote and Lord Broghill, with the entire force under 
their command, and the whole army in the north, deserted him, 
and were pursuing the interests of the Puritan rebels. The 
young King's base ingratitude to the Irish Catholics, and his 
pledge to extirpate Popery, did not avail him to secure his throne, 
for the English Parliamentarians refused to trust him, despite 
his professions ; and he was obliged to fly from England to save 
his life. Oliver Cromwell, one of the Parliamentarian generals, 
landed in Ireland in 1649 — the year of the late King's murder — 
and commenced his ravages by storming Drogheda with a force 
of 10,000 men and a well appointed battering artillery. The 
garrison defended itself with great bravery, and twice repulsed 
their assailants; but, on the third assault, Colonel Wall was 
killed, and the garrison beoame dismayed, and offered to surrender 
the town on promise of quarter. Cromwell no sooner obtained 
possession of the town than he forgot his promise, and massacred 
the inhabitants in cold blood with fearful slaughter. For three 
days this havoc continued, and Cromwell, in his despatch to the 
English Parliament, thanks God "for that great mercy" as he 
called it. He next besieged Wexford, and there massacred 300 
women, who were assembled at the Cross, beseeching God to save 
them, but Oliver ordered his men to slay them. The friends of the 
royal cause stood out longer in Ireland than either England or 
Scotland ; and the Catholics of Ireland, as Lord Orrery testifies, 
were the last to lay down their arms and to relinquish the King's 
cause. The Catholic Bishops excommunicated all persons who 
went over to the rebels ; and Lord Clanricarde, acting on the 
advice of the Catholic assembly convened at Loughrea, issued a 
proclamation denouncing the pains of high treason against all 
persons serving in Cromwell's army, or being in treaty with him, 
unless they quitted that service within twenty-one days, and 
abandoned all communication with the rebels. The chief mea- 
sures of Cromwell's Irish Government were severe laws against 
the Catholio religion and Priesthood. The ancient possessions 
of the men who had fought for the King were given to Cromwell's 
adventurers, and the loyal Irish who had served in the late war were 
driven into the province of Connaught, and forbidden to recross 
the Shannon on pain of death. Cromwell died in 1659. 
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Bbigh or Chahles II. 

Charles II. was restored to his throne in 1660. He treated the 
Cromwell party who fought against his father and himself in 
Ireland by confirming them in the possession of the estates they 
had seized ; and to two of the principal leaders he gave titles — 
Lord Broghill he oreated Earl of Orrery, and Sir Charles Coote 
Earl of Mountrath. 

The new Irish Parliament met in 1661. The members of the 
House of Commons were composed chiefly of those adventurers 
who had acquired estates under Cromwell ; men who, from their 
extreme ignorance, were outrageous and tyrannical, and courage- 
ously impudent. Their first object was to restore the Episcopal 
Protestant Church, and to settle the confiscated estates upon the 
Cromwellians. There were in that assembly not more than one 
or two Catholic members representing boroughs, and but a few 
Catholic members from the counties. The Puritan party, how- 
ever, were determined to expel them from the House of Commons, 
and for this purpose imposed on them an oath to which no Catholic 
could consistently administer; but the scheme did not succeed: 
the bill they proposed was rejected by the English Privy Council. 
They next tried to expel them by a vote of the House; but 
the Lords Justioes condemned that project as being an infrac- 
tion on the King's prerogative. The Puritan members of this 
Parliament were then induced to vote for the restoration of the 
Protestant Church by the dexterous management of Ormond, who 
postponed the settling of the estates until after the Church ques- 
tion should be disposed of. The old proprietors then made an 
effort for their estates, and their claims were brought before the 
English Privy Council by Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell, 
who advocated their cause. They based their claims upon justice, 
and relied upon the merits of their loyalty to the King and his 
father, when contrasted with the rebellious conduct of Cromwell 
and his supporters, who had caused the death of the late King. 
These strong claims, however, had no weight with Charles ; he 
looked upon the Irish loyalists, who had lost their all in his service, 
as being too weak to give him any annoyance in return for his 
desertion of their interests ; whereas the Cromwell party was strong 
enough to render it worth the King's while to conciliate them. 
But Charles had another motive in view : he wanted to preserve 
the English interest in Ireland ; so he oonceived the idea that the 
Cromwellian proprietors, from their bitter hatred of the Irish 
people, were the fittest tools to effect that object, and he readily 
gave them the assistance of his influence. Ormond at first 
affected a desire to serve the Irish claimants ; but as Cromwell's 
Parliament bribed him with a grant of £80,000, the Catholics 
suspected his sincerity, and refused his aid. The final result was 
the confirmation of the immense majority of Cromwell's soldiers 
and adventurers in the forfeited estates, and the exclusion of 
nearly all the Irish claimants from any redress whatever. Ormond, 
however, shared the spoils of the civil wars of 1641 considerably 
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to his advantage. His estates prior to that period had been worth 
about £7,000 a year, but after the act of settlement his property 
amounted to the annual value of £80,000. A large proportion of 
the lands possessed by the Cromwellians which were confiscated, 
passed by purchase into the hands of Catholic proprietors. 
The next act passed by the English Parliament was to prevent 
the importation of Irish cattle into England. This continued in 
force until the great fire in London, when the Irish, wishing to 
afford relief to the sufferers, sent them a present of cattle ; but 
strange to say, the English represented this noble act of generosity 
and benevolence as an attempt to evade the cattle act 

Ormond tried to serve the Irish in this reign by promoting the 
linen and woollen manufactures, and invited over the ablest 
foreign artizans to instruct the natives. In the meantime the hot 
and over zealous Protestants in England were quite busy, along- 
with Titus Oates and Company, in devising and circulating- 
rumours of Popish plots, conspiracies, and intended massacres. 
They recommended Ormond to expel the Catholic inhabitants 
from every walled town in Ireland, and to arrest every peer and 
gentleman of Irish lineage, the object of sueh being to goad the 
Irish into rebellion, in order to afford an opportunity for fresh 
confiscations ; but Ormond would not eomply with their advice, 
and, consequently, those persons who wanted estates m Ireland 
were disappointed. About this time, in England, Titus Oates 
obtained an annual sum from Parliament for swearing that there 
was a plot in process of formation on the continent by the Papists 
to upset the Protestant religion, which proved to be founded on 
fiction. The Catholio Archbishop of Armagh, " a wise and sober 
man (says Burnet), fond of living quietly and under subjection 
to the Government without engaging in intrigues of state," was 
dragged by some English zealots to London to answer for his 
alleged participation in a rebellious conspiracy. He offered to- 
bring witnesses from Ireland to establish his innocence, but was 
refused the time necessary for that purpose. He was of course 
found guilty and hanged, although not a tittle of credible evidenoe 
was produced against him, Charles died in 1684 : he was sup- 
posed to have been poisoned. 

Reign of Jambs II. 

On the commencement of this King's reign, Ormond was required 
to resign his office in favour of the King's kinsman, the Earl of 
Clarendon, who admitted Catholics to the Privy Council, and 
advanced them to the Bench. King James then published a 
declaration giving civil rights and privileges to all classes of 
religionists. The great cause of the revolution of 1688 was a 
representative Government as opposed to the arbitrary power of a 
despotic Monarchy. As soon as James heard that William of 
Orange had landed in England to contest the throne with him, he 
fled to France. The Earl of Tyrconneli was then Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, who professed to the Protestants that he was desirous 
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to negotiate with William, whilst at the same time he. augmented 
and strengthened the Catholic army by all, the means in his power. 
The enemies of the Irish Catholics then repeated the old trick, so 
frequently used, of a purpose to massacre the Protestants ; and 
anonymous letters, professing to give the most accurate details of 
the plot, were extensively circulated amongst the Protestant party 
by designing persons. 

William of Orange offered to the Irish the possession of a third 
part of the Churches in the kingdom, equality of civil and 
religious privileges with all other religious persuasions, and as 
full security of person and property as any other class of the 
subjects of the crown enjoyed. The Irish Catholics refused these 
favours, because they believed themselves bound in conscience to 
preserve their loyalty to James, and they looked upon William as 
a usurper. James, at the same time, was resolved to strike a 
blow for his crown in Ireland ; and, accordingly, started from 
France to Kinsale, where he landed on the 12th March, 1689. 
He met with a most loyal reception from the corporations, 
gentry, and clergy. Even the clergy of the Protestant Church 
vied with the Catholio priesthood in their ardent professions of 
allegiance. The Irish Parliament met in May, 1689 ; the King 
opened the session in person : the majority of the members were 
Soman Catholics, and the other portion Protestants. In the 
Irish House of Lords there were Protestant Bishops, but no 
Catholic Prelates. In his opening speech, his Majesty denounced 
all violations of the right of conscience as abhorrent to his 
principles ; he promised security of property ; upheld the perfect 
equality of Protestants and Catholics ; called the attention of 
Parliament to the trading and manufacturing interests of the 
nation ; and recommended to their care those persons whom the 
act of settlement had unjustly deprived of- their property. This 
Parliament passed an act for the exercise of free liberty of 
conscience, and it had the assent of every Catholio member of the 
Parliament, beoause it was in accordance with Catholic principles 
and the Catholic religion. The Irish Catholics did not at any 
time desire the exclusion of any class of their countrymen from 
political privileges which they themselves enjoyed. It also enaoted 
that tithes should be paid by each person to the pastor of the 
congregation to which he belonged. A bill was also passed by 
both houses repealing "Poyning's Act," establishing the legislative 
and judicial independence of Ireland ; but it was rejected by the 
selfish Monarch, to whom it appeared inconsistent with his 
favourite notion of an "English interest" in Ireland. The act of 
settlement was also repealed in this session ; and the forfeited 
estates which the Cromwellians had obtained, and which the Irish 
lost in consequence of their loyalty to the Stuarts, were restored to 
their legitimate owners. 

The Parliament granted James £20,000 per month, and he 
issued a proclamation doubling the value of money. The mer- 
chants and tradesmen, however, in order to meet his Majesty's 
orders, immediately doubled the price of their goods. James 
8 o 
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then authorized the city of Derry to be besieged, under the com- 
mand of General Hamilton, end the defence was conducted by m 
dissenting minister named Walker; but the want of previous 
discipline and of provisions in the garrison during a great portion 
of the seige, together with the dispiriting tendency of the condnet 
of Lundy, the Governor of the town, retarded the spirits of the 
gallant Protestants of Derry ; they, however, kept the town for 
William, and the assailants retreated on the arrival of vessels in 
the harbour, bearing provisions for the inhabitants, whose valour 
on this occasion forms one of the most brilliant achievements in 
the annals of modern warfare. 

The Stbugglb bstweee William asd James. 

One of the first acts of William was to send his Dutch General, 
Count Schomberg, with an army of 10,000 men into Ireland, who 
landed on the 13th August, 1689, at Bangor Bay, near Carriok- 
fergus. His Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Gorge, describes this army as- 
wallowing in profligacy too odious and loathsome for description. 
They were, however, brave and well trained soldiers. The General 
first attacked Carrickfergus, of which M'Carthy More was the 
Jacobite Governor, and he did not surrender until the last grain of 
powder was exhausted : he then obtained honourable terms from 
his adversary. But Schomberg* a army scandalously violated their 
engagements, and rioted in every excess of flagitious license. 
Female virtue was disregarded and outraged, and private property 
plundered and devastated. Irish history bears no such evidence 
of orime on the part of the native soldiers as was exercised on this 
occasion, especially to the females of the opposite party — a proud 
and honourable boast for our nation when contrasted with the 
licentiousness that has marked the conduot of the English 
soldiery in Ireland in every civil strife. Schomberg, however, 
remonstrated with his men, but only obtained their hatred for so 
doing. From Carrickfergus they went to Dundalk, which they 
found reduced to a mere desert by a previous oivil war. The men 
suffered much from the want of provisions, and the fatigue of 
marching through a boggy and mountainous country. The 
counsel of James's Generals were disposed to retreat before 
Schomberg, until the Earl of Tyrconnell reassured them by pro- 
mising a large reinforcement ; but Schomberg paused near Dun- 
dalk, and fortified his camp with entrenchments. James's 
Generals partook of the timid and vacillating spirit of their royal 
master, while the men were dissatisfied at not being led against 
the enemy, Marshal Rosen remonstrated with his Majesty, and 
frankly told him, that " if he had ten kingdoms he would lose 
them." Schomberg, however, would not engage James's army, 
because his men were exhausted by disease and hunger, and must 
inevitably have been defeated if they had quitted their position. 
Schomberg' s campaign terminated in the destruction by disease 
and famine of the greater portion of his array, while no advantage 
of any importance had been gained by his efforts against James, 
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excepting the oaptare of the fort of Charlemont. About this time 
the Williamites sustained the loss of Sligo and Jamestown, which 
were stormed and taken by the gallant Sarsfield, Earl of Luoan— 
a man of whom Irishmen may well be proud. William, hearing 
of these disasters, went to Ireland, and landed at Carrickfergus on 
the 14th June, 1690, attended by Prince George of Denmark, the 
Duke of Ormond, and a large train of followers of rank, with an 
army of 36,000 picked men. As soon as James heard that William 
had landed, he proceeded to join his army, whioh were now 
enoamped on the southern banks of the Boyne, near Drogheda. 
William's army arrived at the Boyne at an early hour in the 
morning of the 30th of Jnne, James's army baring Drogheda to 
their right, a deep bog to their left, the Boyne in their front, and 
hedges between their lines and the river, which could be used as 
breastworks for the infantry. Whilst William was reconnoitering 
his opponents position from the opposite bank of the river, he 
was struck on the right shoulder by a ball from the opposite lines, 
and another shot killed a man and two horses near to him. 
William, however, escaped with a slight wound, and rode through 
his army to counteract the dispiriting effects of a report of his 
death that had been spread. James had boasted freely the day 
previous about his willingness to risk an engagement ; but he was 
now eager to avoid encountering his opponent, and feared the 
consequences, as William's army was so vastly superior to his own 
in artillery, as well as in numbers. The French Generals of 
James, indeed, would willingly have escaped an engagement : the 
Irish, however, expressed their perfect readiness to fight 

The battle of the Boyne was fought on the first of July, 1690. 
James did not take an active part in the battle, but looked on 
from the hill of Donore ; and when a portion of William's army 
gave way before the charge of the Irish Dragoons, he exclaimed 
in great excitement, M Spare, O spare, my English subjects!'* 
Great valour was displayed in the progress and event of the battle 
on both sides ; but the great superiority in point of numbers and 
equipments on the part of William's army decided the victory in 
their favour: exclusively, however, of the numerical advantage, 
they were encouraged by the presence of a Monarch who led them 
on with bravery and skill, whilst the Jacobites were dispirited by 
the cowardice and incapacity of the miserable James. The Irish 
soldiers, in expressing their dissatisfaction, wished them to 
" change Kings, and fight the battle over again," after James had 
fled to Dublin. But, to add to their displeasure, the conduot of 
William's soldiers after the battle was inhuman in the extreme : 
the Enniskilleners, and some other desperadoes, murdered in oold 
blood many of the peasantry whom]curiosity had drawn to the 
place. James arrived in Dublin, and was received by Lady Tyr- 
eonnell on the staircase, and his Majesty on being interrogated, 
Ascribed the event to the cowardice of the Irish, " who," he said, 
"had run away!" Lady Tyrconnell replied, "Tour Majesty, I 
aee 9 has won the race." But he was sufficiently aware, not only 
ct the falsehood he had just uttered, but of the ingratitude to 
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those who stood by him while he stayed, for he did not wait until 
the end of the engagement. Immediately after the battle William 
issued a commission to confiscate the estates of all the Jacobite 
leaders who had taken np arms. 

His next military enterprise was the siege of Athlone, which 
was entrusted to General Douglas, who was placed at the bead of 
ten regiments of foot and five of horse. Colonel Grace was the 
Jacobite Governor of the town, and when summoned by Douglas) 
to surrender, Grace answered him by firing a pistol at the mes- 
senger, desiring him to take that as his reply. Douglas then 
constructed a battery in front of the town, and fired on the castle ; 
the garrison returned the fire from the castle with tremendous 
effect. Douglas's best gunner was killed, and the battery destroyed : 
he was accordingly obliged to raise the siege. 

William besieged Limerick on the 9th of August, in the same 
year, and his army renewed the brutalities they had practised at 
Athlone, plundering and burning the country, and committing 
acts of the grossest licentiousness. The Irish garrison of Limerick, 
however, made a most gallant defence ; even the women mingled 
amongst the soldiers, and fought as valiantly as the men. They 
declared that they would rather be torn to pieces than submit to 
the power of the wretches who were guilty of such foul abomina- 
tions as the army of William had committed. The conflict lasted 
three hours, when William retreated from Limerick, having lost 
2,000 men. The advances of William's army had a baneful effect 
on the Protestants ; for those in the neighbourhood of Limerick 
and Athlone had previously lived in security under the protection 
they had received from the Jacobite garrisons of those places ; 
but on the approach of arms they had surrendered and gone over 
to the invaders, by whom they were treated with the utmost in- 
dignity and even brutality. William's army next attacked the 
fortified city of Cork, which was taken after a brave defence, the 
inhabitants having stipulated for protection for their persons and 
property ; but these terms were not observed, for a Williamito 
mob abused the persons and plundered the property of both 
Catholic and Jacobite inhabitants, in which acts they were joined 
by the triumphant soldiery. The amount of confiscations under 
William was 1,060,000 acres. 

In the ensuing year William's army again besieged the important 
town of Athlone under General Ginckle, who appeared there on 
the 18th of June ; but strenuous resistance was shown by the 
garrison, although the assailing force was far superior to that 
whioh Genera] Douglas brought against the town on the occasion, 
of the previous siege. Ginckle mounted ten cannon on his bat- 
tery, with which he opened a tremendous fire on the town and 
castle. The bridge had been broken by Grace in the former siege, 
but the English repaired the breach with woodwork under cover 
of the smoke of the surrounding burning buildings. The Irish 
met this attempt by a sergeant and ten men, cased in armour, rush- 
ing forth from the town to destroy the wooden bridge or passage 
the English had made ; but they were all destroyed by a shot from 
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the English battery. A second party from the town renewed the 
attempt, and succeeded in destroying the woodwork of the bridge ; 
but only two of this brave party survived their desperate exploit. 
General Ginckle felt the inconvenience of the broken bridge, for 
he was unable to repeat the assault for a period of nine days ; but 
when he did renew his attack, the Irish threw grenades into all 
the woodwork on which he had been occupied during the interval, 
and all his pontoons, galleries, and breastworks were in conse- 
quence consumed to ashes. St. Buth, the French General in 
King James's army, caused the brave men who had so ably gar- 
risoned Athlone to be removed from the garrison of that town, 
and supplied their places with inferior regiments. In the mean- 
time, Ginckle seriously debated with his officers whether he should 
abandon the siege or renew the assault. His own opinion was in 
favour of retreating ; but his officers prevailed upon him to renew 
his attempt by fording the river next morning. Ginckle attempted 
to throw the Irish garrison off their guard, and for that purpose 
began to remove his guns from the batteries, as if he were pre- 
paring to depart; but this trick did not deceive the Irish officers, 
for they implored St Buth to prepare for another assault on the 
town. St Buth, however, replied that " the English would not 
dare to try it ;" Upon which the Irish General Sarsfield rejoined, 
*' that no enterprise was too great for English valour." But, the 
Frenchman being obstinate, refused to believe that Ginckle would 
really hazard another attack, and he accordingly neglected to 
make any preparations for defence ; however, on the morning fol- 
lowing, the English had forded the river and entered the town 
before St Buth had awakened from his slumbers. The conse- 
quence was, St. Buth and his army were defeated, and they re- 
treated to the hill of Kilcommodon, near the castle of Aughrim, 
in the county of Galway. There was also a battle at Aughrim on 
the 12th of July of the same year. The victory seemed for a long 
time to favour the Irish, who succeeded in several charges, and 
were quite triumphant on the right and in the centre, when St 
Buth, who had proved himself a brave and able though presump- 
tuous General, being killed by a shot from the enemy's cannon, 
the Irish army were overspread with confusion, which was speedily 
followed by defeat 

In the following month William renewed his attack against 
Limerick. He committed the siege to General Ginckle, which 
was protracted for several weeks, and after an obstinate struggle, 
in which the greatest heroism was displayed on both sides, the 
city surrendered upon the terms embodied in the celebrated 
" Treaty of Limerick." 

The advantages promised to the Irish Catholics by this treaty 
were— to enjoy the exercise of their religion in as full and free 
a manner as they had done in the reign of Charles II. ; and that, 
as soon as Parliament met, their Majesties should try to obtain 
for the Catholics additional legislative security for the freedom of 
their worship. Another provision was, that all the inhabitants 
of the counties of Limerick, Cork, Clare, Kerry, and Mayo, who 
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Jbad taken up arms for King James, should possess their estates 
and pursue their callings and professions unmolested: the Catho- 
lic gentry were also allowed to keep arms for their protection on 
taking an oath of allegiance to William and Mary ; and there was 
also a condition made for the officers and soldiers who might 
refuse to remain in Ireland, to the effect that they were to he sent 
to France at the expense of the Government The number of the 
Irish army in Limerick was 15,000 strong ; out of that number 
as many as 12,500 of them resolved to depart from Ireland and 
enter the service of France : they formed the commencement of 
the celebrated Irish brigade which, during the last century, con- 
tributed so greatly to the honour of French arms. 

The treaty of Limerick was shamefully violated by the English 
Government. Dr. Dopping, the Protestant Bishop of Meath, 
preached a sermon before the Lords Justices, at Christ's Church, 
Dublin, in which he affirmed that " Protestants were not bound 
to keep faith with Papists ;" at the same time denouncing the 
articles of the treaty. His reverence was, however, replied to by 
another Protestant prelate, Dr. Moreton, Bishop of Kildare, who 
alleged that the treaty was binding on men of good faith, and that 
Protestants could not be exonerated from keeping their promises 
to Papists. The English Parliament also violated the treaty by 
an audacious usurpation of power over the Irish legislature. It 
was enacted " that all the members of the Irish Parliament should 
take the oath of supremacy" although the treaty of Limerick had 
expressly provided in its ninth article, that no oath whatsoever 
should be imposed upon the Irish Catholics except the oath 
of allegiance. In subsequent reigns the treaty was yet more 
flagrantly violated. The Irish House of Commons, at this period 
of national weakness and depression, in order to protect the in. 
terests of the country, rejected a money bill which had been for- 
warded from England for their fiat, and asserted their exclusive 
right to originate all money bills. Even the Irish House of Com- 
mons at this time was composed chiefly of the sons of Cromwell's 
adventurers, and supporters of what was called " the Protestant 
interest." There was a very small number of Catholics in the 
house. This Parliament also violated the treaty of Limerick by 
an act disabling the Catholics from educating their children, or 
being guardians of their own or other people's children ; also by 
an act for disarming the Catholics, and" by another act to expel aU 
Catholio prelates and priests from the kingdom. They also 
passed laws to prevent the intermarriages of Protestants with 
Catholics, and to prevent Catholics from being attorneys or game- 
keepers ! 

The English Parliament presented a petition or an address to 
William, in 1698, on the subject of Ireland, praying him to dis- 
courage the woollen manufacture of Ireland. William answered 
them thus : — " I shall do all that in me lies to discourage the 
woollen manufacture of Ireland, and to enoourage the linen manu- 
facture therein." His Majesty kept his promise, exoept that he 
did not enoourage the linen manufacture as he proposed to do* 
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It is presumed he preferred encouraging the linen trade of Hoi* 
land. William died in the year 1701, and was succeeded by his 
cousin and sister in-law, Anne Stuart 

Bun* or Quibh Ait vs. 

The penal laws against the Catholics in this reign were numer- 
ous. The code generally known as the penal laws was passed, by 
which the Catholics were inoapable of acquiring landed property 
in fee or by lease for any term longer than thirty-one years ; and 
even for that limited time they were not permitted to possess an 
interest in their land greater than one-third the amount of the 
rent, on pain of forfeiting the entire to the first Protestant who 
should discover the extent of such interest We shall state some 
other enactments of this code. The ohild of a Papist possessing 
an estate should conform to Protestantism ; the parent was de- 
barred from disposing of his property either by sale, mortgage, or 
will ; and the Court of Chancery was empowered to order an 
annuity out of the estate for the use of such conforming child. 
Other laws were also enacted. The Catholics were declared in- 
capable of inheriting the estates of their Protestant relations. 
The estate of a Catholic who had no Protestant heir was divided 
in gavel among all his children. All men were to be qualified 
for office, or as voten at elections, by taking the oath of abjura- 
tion, and by receiving the sacrament of the Lords Supper at ad- 
ministered in the Established Protestant Church/ A Catholic 
possessing a horse, no matter of what value, was compelled to 
surrender the horse to any Protestant on payment of five pounds* 
But there was a still more specific violation of the treaty of 
Limerick than the scandalous enactments we have mentioned* 
The Parliament enacted a law which expressly, and by name, de- 
prived the Catholics of Qalway and Limerick of the protection 
previously guaranteed to them by that treaty ; and there was a 
bribe of forty pounds per annum held out to the Catholic priests 
to become Protestants. 

The IriBh Protestant Parliament in their shameless infraction 
of the treaty of Limerick, and their violent and ferocious enact- 
ments against their Catholic fellow-countrymen, were haunted 
by incessant fears that the Catholics would try to recover the 
estates which had been wrested from them by every variety of 
flagitious crime, and they therefore laboured to depress and 
weaken the objects of their terror to the utmost There were 
instances of Protestant good faith in that dark and dreary period : 
many instances in private life. Estated Catholios, who dreaded 
" Protestant discoverers," often made over their properties in trust 
to friendly Protestants, even in the humblest walks of life, in 
order to evade the operation of this demon law ; and in no one 
instance did the Protestants who were thus confided in, abuse the 
trust which the Catholic proprietors reposed in them. It is said 
that one poor Protestant barber had half the Catholic estates of a 
southern county in trust, and gave them all back to the owners 
c5 
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when the law was repealed, thereby demonstrating an elample of 
honesty in humble life highly to be admired. 

There was a rumour in 1708 of an attempt by the son of James- 
II. to recover the crown of these kingdoms, which rumour served 
as a pretext to the Protestant authorities to arrest forty-one of ther 
principal Catholic nobility and gentry; but the Irish Catholics at 
that time regarded the family of James II. with aversion and dis- 
gust, for they had had a bitter experience of their tyrannical dis- 
position, treachery, falsehood, and base ingratitude to those who- 
had fought and Wed in their cause, and lost their all in the 
service. The Irish Parliament, in the reign of Qoeen Anne, did, 
however, show one spark of national feeling, in 1709, by rejecting 
a money bill because the English Privy Council had presumed ta 
alter it. What do we learn from this fact ? That sinoe the pres- 
sure of their own interests could sometimes impel even a Parlia- 
ment so anti-national as was that assembly, to the performance 
of a patriotic act, the residence of an Irish legislature, harmonizing 
with the Irish people, and truly representing their wishes and 
interests, would be the best safeguard and promoter ef the nation'* 
prosperity. Queen Anne died in 17M. 

Bbigv of Gkohgb I. 

Whilst the Irish Parliament was employed in the' enactment of 
restrictive laws against the Catholics, an advantage was taken by 
the English legislature of the national weakness thus created, by 
the enactment, in the 6th year of the reign of George, of a law 
'declaring itself possessed of full power to make laws and statutes 
of sufficient force and validity to bind the people* of the kingdom? 
of Ireland. The English Parliament also deprived the Irish 
House of Lords of its final jurisdiction in cases of appeal. This> 
was a gross usurpation of power ; but, in consequenee of divisions 
between the inhabitants, Ireland was just then too weak to resist 
it During this reign also the Irish Parliament were engaged in 
imposing new penalties on the Catholics j such was the infatua- 
tion of its bigotry, that a bill was actually passed by both houses 
which deoreed a personal penalty on every Catholic ecclesiastic 
of so revoltingly indecent a nature, that it cannot be explicitly 
mentioned. The bill, however, did not pass into law, principally 
owing to Sir Robert Walpole, the English Prime Minister, exerting 
his influence to procure its defeat in the English Privy Council. 
The celebrated Dean Swift, an Irish Protestant divine of dis- 
tinguished abilities, lived in this reign ; he combined both Pro- 
testants and Catholics in a powerful opposition to a Government 
scheme for empowering a man named Wood to coin copper money 
in Ireland. His " Drapier's Letters," which were written on this; 
subject, obtained a well-merited celebrity, and the spirit of resist- 
ance which he aroused succeeded in defeating the object of the 
Government George I. died in 1727. 
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Bbiov of Geobge II. 

On the commencement of the reign of this King, a body of 
Catholics, including both nobility and gentry, determined to 
present his Majesty with a loyal address, which was, however, 
suppressed through the influence of Boulter, the Protestant 
Primate, he deeming it inconsistent with law that there should be 
any recognition of the existence of the Irish Catholics as a body 
in the state. In 1731 the Government tried for a grant of 
supplies for twenty-one years ; but their effort was foiled by the 
Irish House of Commons, who hoped thereby to protect the 
nation' 8 purse. In the year 1735, an act was passed by which all 
pasture lands were exempted from tithe, or modus of tithe ; and, 
in consequence, the Protestant Clergy were only permitted to 
claim the tithe of tillage and meadow : and in the year 1745, the 
celebrated Earl of Chesterfield was appointed Lord Lieutenant, 
who discouraged informers against "Papists," and conciliated 
the people of Ireland by mitigating the severities of the existing 
laws — so far as could be accomplished by a mild administration. 
But, unfortunately for the Catholics, there were two penal laws 
passed during his term of office, one of which dissolved all 
marriages between Protestants and Papists: and the other in. 
flicted the penalty of death on every Catholic Priest who should 
marry either two Protestants, or a Protestant and Papist. Lord 
Chesterfield left Ireland in 1747, only remaining there two years. 

The Protestant Primate, Dr. Stone, succeeded to the leading 
power ; he, like his predecessor Boulter, was an Englishman, and 
converted his house into a brothel in order to win the support of 
the younger members of Parliament to his measures by pandering 
to their vices. In 1759, Carrickfergus was seized by a small 
French force under the command of Thurot; who, however, 
soon retired when he found that he was not supported by the 
Catholic inhabitants. In this year, Ministers projected a legislative 
union between Ireland and England, but the scheme failed, and 
was abandoned for a time. The people of Dublin were indignant 
at the design, they rushed into the House of Lords, and com- 
pelled such members of both houses as they met to take an oath 
that they never would consent to the destruction of the Irish 
Parliament George II. died in 1760. 

Bbtov or Geobgs III. 

In the beginning of this reign the members of the Irish House 
of Commons were accustomed to sit for life, but in 1768, the 
duration of each Parliament was limited to eight years. At that 
time Lord Townshend was appoined Lord Lieutenant. About 
this time a dispute arose between the Court and the House of 
Commons respecting a money-bill which had been prepared in 
England, and was submitted to the House of Commons by the 
Irish Ministers, but it was rejected by the Commons because 
it had not originated with themselves. Lord Townshend protested 
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against the rejection, but they refused to enter his protest on 
their journals. 

In 1776, the American Colonies revolted against England. The 
"American Independence" stimulated the Irish subjects by the 
example ; and they then asserted the freedom of their trade and 
the independence of their Parliament Their facilities for this 
purpose were great, in consequence of England being engaged in 
the American war: they could not at that time spare troops to 
overawe the Irish ; for they well knew that England's difficulty 
and distress was most favourable to Irish freedom. 

In 1778 the French threatened to invade Ireland; and, in 
consequence of this circumstance, and the American war causing 
the absence of the military forces, the society of citizen-soldiers, 
called the " Irish Volunteers," commenced enrolling themselves. 
Belfast set the example, for the people of that town requested 
the Government to send them a garrison ; but the Government 
told them they could not spare more than half a troop of dis- 
mounted cavalry, and half a company of invalids. The Belfast 
volunteers formed themselves into a corps for the national 
defences, and their example was speedily followed by the other 
towns throughout the kingdom ; so that within a few months the 
volunteer army of Ireland amounted to 42,000 strong. When 
the Irish House of Parliament found themselves so well sustained 
and supported by so numerous and powerful an army, they 
unanimously voted an address to the Viceroy, declaring that the 
nation could only be preserved from ruin by a free trade ; they 
voted resolutions of thanks to the different volunteer companies 
for their spirited patriotism. In 1779 a free trade bill was agreed 
to by the Irish Legislatures ; and, in 1790, a large meeting was 
held, at which the Duke of Leinster presided, when it was 
resolved — " That the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland only 
were competent to make laws binding the subjects of this realm ; 
and that they would not obey, nor give operation to any laws, save 
only those enacted by the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, 
whose rights and privileges, jointly and severally, they were 
determined to support with their lives and fortunes." The prin- 
cipal leaders, including Henry Grattan, the Duke of Leinster, the 
Earl of Charlemont, Henry Flood, and several others, were 
favourable to the movement Grattan moved, and carried 
through the House of Commons in 1782, a declaration of rights 
identical in matter, and nearly so in words, with the resolution of 
the Dublin volunteers already quoted. The volunteer convention 
met at Dungannon in February, 1782. The bold and determined 
tone adopted by that body encouraged the patriots in Parliament, 
and overawed the Court party into acquiescence. The Parliament 
testified its gratitude to Grattan for his triumphant exertions to 
obtain legislative independence for Ireland by voting him the 
sum of £50,000. They next voted £100,000 to raise seamen for 
the service of England, thus giving proof of the readiness of 
Ireland to assist the sister country when free from the operation 
of British injustice. The leaders of the glorious movement of 
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1779-82 were Protestants; some of them descendants of the: 
Cromwellian settlers ; and their conduct demonstrates that the 
Protestant heart can warm to the cause of Irish freedom and 
prosperity when uninfluenced by the visionary fears conjured up 
by designing bigots* The result of commercial and constitutional 
victory obtained by these patriots, was a general prosperity in 
trade and manufactures to an extent unparalleled in the annals of 
any other nation within so short a period. 

The Catholics obtained some relaxation of their grievances in 
1782 : the penal laws regarding property were repealed, and the 
Catholics placed on a level with Protestants, as far as regarded 
the acquisition of land in freehold or in absolute fee. The prin- 
cipal evil which existed in the constitution of the Irish Parliament 
was, the great number of boroughs whioh were under the absolute 
influence of private individuals, and entirely beyond the control 
of the people. The numbers nominated by these boroughs, at 
the dictation of their several patrons, composed fully two- thirds 
of the House, and were necessarily more liable to be corrupted 
by the Court than more genuine representatives of the people. 

In the following year, Mr. Flood made efforts to reform the 
Irish Parliament by introducing a bill for the purpose into the 
Commons; but it was rejected, no doubt through a copious 
application of Court influence ; but the Irish, persevering in the 
cause of their country's freedom, brought in and passed another 
important measure in their Parliament in 1785 ; granting to their 
minister £40,(X)0 on the faith of his conceding to Ireland certain 
commercial advantages known as "the eleven propositions." 
The Minister accepted the taxes, but instead of conceding " the 
eleven propositions," he introduced a code of twenty propositions, 
suggested by the leading English merchants, and whioh acted 
injuriously to Irish commerce. Their fate, however, met with a 
powerful resistance in the Irish House of Commons. The 
Government were only able to muster a majority of nineteen in a 
full house; and as there appeared every likelihood that this 
small amount of support would be discontinued, the Court with- 
drew the measure, and the people exhibited their delight by 
rejoicings and illuminations. 

In the year 1789 his Majesty became incapacitated through 
insanity, and was succeeded by the Prince of Wales being 
appointed Begent — the English and Irish Parliaments concurring. 
The British Parliament fettered the Begent in the exercise of 
royal authority, but the Irish Legislature invested him with 
unlimited powers. The King, however, unexpectedly recovered, 
and resumed the exercise of the executive functions. The 
successive administrations in Ireland made efforts to corrupt the 
members of their own Legislature ; and they succeeded, because 
the Parliament was not sufficiently under the control of the people. 
The eleotive franchise was conceded to the Catholics in 1798. The 
Government then achieved the destruction of the Irish Parliament 
by a measure known as the "Legislative Union," and thus goaded a 
large portion of the people of Ireland into a premature rebellion, 
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*t the expense of a vast effusion of blood ; and then, by taking 
advantage of the national weakness and terror, bribed a majority 
of the Members of Parliament to vote for the Union ! Shortly 
afterwards the hopes of the Irish were aroused by the arrival of a 
popular and liberal nobleman, Earl Fitzwilliam, (who was then 
Viceroy,) with full power, as was currently believed, to carry 
emancipation. After a few months, however, he was suddenly 
recalled, which fact rendered disappointment more galling to tbe 
Catholic 8. They were treated (as Tom Moore says in his 
" Captain Rock") according to the eagle's mode of breaking the 
tortoise — their hearts (being carried high into the regions of 
hope, only that they might be dashed down the more effectually. 
After the noble Earl's departure, the Earl of Cam deb was appointed 
Deputy, whose policy was totally opposed to his predecessors* 

We will state some of the cruelties practised on the Catholios 
at that period. " A persecution, 1 * says a Protestant nobleman, 
(Lord Gosford, in his address to the magistracy of Armagh, in 
1796,) " accompanied with all the circumstances of ferocious 
cruelty, then raged in the country. Neither age nor sex, nor even 
acknowledged innocence, could excite mercy. The only crime 
with whioh the wretched objects were charged, was the profession 
of the Bom an Catholic faith. A lawless banditti constituted 
themselves judges of this new delinquency, and the sentence they 
pronounced was equally concise and terrible* It was nothing less 
than confiscation of property, and immediate banishment." The 
same document adds, "These horrors are now acting with im* 
punity" 

Other particulars of cruelty against the Catholic people are 
stated by Lord Moira in his speech in the British House of Lords 
on the 22nd of November, 1797. " I have known," said he, " a 
man, in order to extort confessfon of a supposed crime, or of that 
of some neighbour, picketed till he actually fainted ; picketed 
a second time till he fainted again; and when he came to him-* 
self, picketed a third time till he once more fainted, and all this 
upon mere suspicion." Lord Moira also adds, " that men had 
been taken and hung up till they were half dead, and afterwards 
threatened with a repetition of this treatment, unless they made a 
confession of their imputed guilt; and these were not particular 
acts of cruelty, but formed part of the new system," 

On the 25th of May, 1798, twenty-eight men were brought out 
at Carnew, and deliberately murdered by Orange yeomen and a 
party of the Antrim militia; and there were thirty-four men shot 
at Dunlavin without trial. The tortures familiarly practised by 
the yeomanry and soldiery against the people were whipping, 
half hanging, picketing; the hair Of some of the victims was out 
in the form of a cross on the crown of their heads, and the hollow 
thus formed strewn with gunpowder, which was set fire to, and 
the process repeated till the sufferers fainted; there was also 
the torture of the pitch-cap, which consisted in applying a oap 
smeared with hot pitch to the shorn head of " a croppy," and 
dragging it forcibly off when the pitch hardened. The flesh waa 
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thus torn from the victim's head, and blinding added to his other 
sufferings, as the melted pitch streamed down his forehead into 
his eyes. The cabins of the peasantry were burned, their sons 
tortured or murdered, and their daughters, in many instances, 
brutally violated by the armed demons whom the English 
Government poured into the country. 

In consequence of these proceedings the people of Ireland took 
the field against their oppressors in the last- mentioned year ; the 
peasantry of Kildare and CarloW' commencing an insurrection 
with wretchedly poor ammunition, and with little or no idea of 
military discipline. Engagements subsequently took place with 
the Royalists at Naas, Kilcullen, and Carlo w, at which towns the 
insurgents were defeated j at Oulart Hill, where the insurgents 
were victorious ; at Enniscorthy, Arklow, Ballynahinch, Vinegar 
Hill, Newtonbarry, New Ross, and Wexfoid ; each party being 
occasionally successful. Unhappilly, some of the insurgents 
committed outrages in the heat and turmoil of warfare, which we 
cannot regard without horror : such, for instance, as the burning 
of a number of Royalist Catholics and Protestants in the barn of 
Scullabogue in the county of Wexford. Did not the Government 
possess sufficient information of the rebel plans to enable them 
to avert the explosion of the rebellion ? Undoubtedly ; for they 
had in their pay a spy, named McGuane, who was a Colonel of 
United Irishmen ; he gave tbe Government constant and minute 
information of every plan and movement contemplated by the 
insurgents for fully ten months before the insurrection exploded ; 
so that at any moment during this time the Government could 
have crushed the rebellion with the utmost ease, by simply 
arresting the leaders. The principal leaders were lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, son of the Duke of Leinster ; Beauchamp Bagenal 
Harvey, a Protestant gentleman of ancient family and good estate ; 
Arthur O'Connor, of Connorville, county of Cork; Neilson, 
McNevin, and a long list of others, being about forty-five, of 
whom nearly all were Protestants. The reason that the Govern- 
ment did not crush quietly the rebellion in its infancy, or rather 
prevent its explosion, and thus avert the horrible destruction 
of human life, was because its object was to carry the Legislative 
Union, and that could not be done unless the country were first 
thoroughly exhausted by the paralyzing influences of terror and 
mutual distrust among its inhabitants, and thereby rendered 
incapable of resisting the destruction of its Parliament The 
gentry and people were very zealous in their endeavours to pre- 
serve their Parliament, especially when we reflect that the people 
were then under martial law, and the kingdom occupied by an 
adverse army of 187,000 strong. The people of Ireland petitioned 
•gainst the Union, which was signed to the number of 707,000; 
whilst all the signatures the Government could obtain in favour 
of the measure amounted to few more than 3,000, though schools 
were canvassed for the names of their pupils, and jails solicited for 
the names of their inhabitants ! The measure of the Union was 
first introduced into the Irish House of Commons in 1799, but 
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was rejected by a majority of that House. That being the case, 
Mr. Pitt and his Irish colleague Castlereagh redoubled their 
efforts to bribe the Irish members during the recess ; peerages, 
bishoprics, seats on the bench, and commands in the army and 
navy, were familiarly given in exchange for votes for the Union ; 
one million and a half sterling was distributed in money-bribes ; 
there was also in the lower House a vast preponderance of Borough 
members, who were peculiarly accessible to the tempter ; of these 
there were no less than 116 placemen and pensioners in imme- 
diate dependence on the Government. Several members who 
could not bring themselves to vote for the destruction of their 
native legislature, vacated their seats, which were replaced by 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, who readily voted away a Parliament 
in the continuance of which they had no sort of interest 

The Legislative Act of the Union received the sanction of the 
Irish Parliament in 1800, and it came into operation in the begin- 
ning of the following year. The members who most distinguished 
themselves in their opposition to this measure were Grattan, 
Plunket, Bushe, Saurin, Foster (the Speaker), Ponsonby, and 
Jebb. The motive whioh stimulated the English Government 
was asserted to be "an intolerance of Irish prosperity.'' The 
Government hated Ireland with an intense fierceness, from ancient 
national prejudice. Pitt also had his own peculiar quarrel with 
the Irish Parliament for its opposition to his views on the Regency 
question in 1789 ; and the growth of Ireland in happiness, in 
greatness, in prosperity, in domestic harmony, and consequent 
strength, were altogether insupportable to our jealous English 
foes ; who, accordingly, were reckless in the means they used to 
deprive this country of the power which self-legislation alone can 
afford, of fully promoting its own interests and unfolding its own 
resources. The total cost of obtaining the Union has been esti- 
mated at a low rate to have been £21,053,547. 

Baxev ot Gbobgb IV. 

The year following the death of George III. (1820) his successor 
(George IV.) went on a visit to Ireland, and stopped there for 
three weeks, during which time many processions took place to 
announce their joy and loyalty to his Majesty. The royal visit 
at this time is supposed to have been to pacify the Catholics with 
empty civilities instead of substantial concessions: but the Catho- 
lics were not to be thus deluded, for Daniel O'Connell, a Catholio 
barrister of high eminence, assumed the leadership of his fellow- 
religionists. He founded the Catholio Association, whioh origi- 
nally consisted of only seven members, but soon embraced within 
its oirele the friends of civil and religious liberty in the kingdom. 
The Association proved very successful, for it organized the 
people so extensively, and so powerfully, that their efforts became 
irresistible ; consequently O'ConnelTs experience of working out 
a great political change by appeals to pnbHe opinion alone, had 
a signal triumph. In April, 1829, Catholio Emancipation was 
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conceded, under the Government of Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington. They both stated at the time that their 
adverse opinions were unchanged ; bat, rather than risk a eiyil 
war, they deemed it expedient to grant it. In consequence of 
this measure being passed, it opened to the Catholics the liability 
of choice to all offices, excepting only the Throne, the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland, and the office of Lord Chancellor in both 
countries. King George IV. died in 1830, aged 68. 

Bbign of William IV. 

9 Among the most important features during this reign, there 
was a resistance, in 1832, almost universal in Ireland, to the 
tithe system. Cattle, corn, or goods distrained for tithe, could 
find no purchasers, and the Clergy of the Established Church 
were involved in litigation with their parishioners almost all over 
the kingdom. The Clergy, however, used other weapons than 
those of law in order to enforce the payment of " their dues," 
viz., they obtained the assistance of the military to distrain the 
property of the people and to over-awe them into obedience ; and 
scenes, ludicrous as well as deplorable, occurred. A regiment of 
Hussars were employed in driving a flock of twelve geese in the 
county of Kilkenny. At Newtownbarry, Castlepollard, Carriok- 
shock, Inniscarra, and some other places, there were sanguinary 
affrays between the soldiers and people. Archdeacon Byder 
brought a party of the military to Gurtroe, near Bathcormac, in 
the county of Cork, to recover the tithe of a farm held by a family 
named Byan : the Byans, who were Catholics, resisted the pay- 
ment of tithe to a Protestant pastor, from whom they stated they 
derived no spiritual benefit. -The order to fire on the people was 
given to the military, and thirteen persons were wounded and 
eight killed, in the presence of the Bev. Mr. Byder; he was then 
paid his tithe by Mrs. Byan, whose son was shot before her eyes* 
The Parliament then changed the tithe system by striking off 
one-fourth of them, and making the landlords instead of the 
occupying tenants liable to the Established Clergy for the 
remaining three-fourths. However, this measure relieved the 
tenantry of one-fourth of the tithes, but with respect to the other 
three-fourths which the landlords were liable to pay to the 
Clergy, they, of course, took care to exact under the name of rent 
from the tenantry. 

The Reform of the House of Commons was also carried in this 
reign, which gave five additional members for Ireland, making 
altogether 105 members. In 1832, some of the Irish mem- 
bers made an effort to obtain a Bepeal of the Union : about 
forty of them were returned at the general election in that year, 
who pledged to support the repeal ; but had they been in possession 
of the old elective franchise — the forty shillings freehold— nearly 
all the constituencies would have returned Repealers. In the 
following year, Government introduced the Coercion Bill, laying 
restrictions on the right of the Irish people to meet and petition 
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the Legislature. The bill was passed, and the object of the 
Bepealers frustrated; their measure was also denounced in a 
foolish and ferocious speech delivered by the King on opening 
the Session, which speech Daniel O'Connell, in his place in Par- 
liament, ventured to designate as " a brutal and a bloody speech." 
O'Connell introduced a bill for the Repeal of the Union in 
1834, and was opposed by Mr. Spring Bice, who attempted to 
show that Ireland had been improved by the destruction of her 
Parliament ; and as Mr. Rice's paradox was congenial to the 
prejudices of his audience, O'Connell's motion was defeated by 
an immense majority. This defeat did not discourage O'Connell's 
parliamentary polioy. In rejecting Jiis motion for Repeal, they 
had solemnly promised to remove all the grievances of Ireland ; 
and accordingly, O'Connell, for the next six years, oocupied him- 
self in the experiment of extorting a fulfilment of that solemn 
pledge from the British Legislature. King William died in 1837. 

Rbigv of Queen Victoria. 

For the first three years of the reign of her present Majesty a 
portion of the Irish Members were endeavouring to pursue the 
experiment of trying what amount of justice was to be obtained 
from the Imperial Parliament ; but they failed in consequence of 
the increased hostility of both Houses to what some of the Irish 
members required. In 1840, O'Connell formed the Loyal National 
Repeal Association, for the purpose of obtaining a Repeal of the 
Union, and an important agitation extended itself quickly over 
the kingdom ; for the people were fully convinced that O'Connell 
was thoroughly resolved to fight out the battle to the last, and 
not to use the question as a mere instrument to obtain other 
measures. The Government of course made efforts to preserve 
the Union quite in character with those which Pitt's Government 
had adopted in 1800. They deemed that as it had been originally 
achieved by bribery and terror, it could best be preserved by the 
same means. Accordingly, Lord Fortescue, the Whig Lord 
Lieutenant in 1841, announced that anti-Repealers only should 
be admitted to any plaoe or office in the gift of the Government ; 
and in 1843 troops poured into the country, and state prosecu- 
tions instituted against nine of the leaders, in the hope that the 
display of military power, conjoined with the harassing persecu- 
tion of the legal proceedings, might terrify the people from seeking 
their national rights. The English Ministry enlisted Queen 
Victoria's influence against the Repealers of Ireland; and her 
Majesty, in a speech from the throne in 1843, denounoed Repeal. 
The Ministry hoped that the well-known loyalty of the Irish 
people would induce them to abandon a measure distasteful to 
their beloved Monarch. This ministerial manoeuvre grieved the 
people of Ireland to see the amiable young lady on the throne made 
a medium of the Government to oppose their liberties ; but the 
Queen's mistake on the subject of Repeal, could have little effect 
on the national resolve of millions suffering the bitter evils of the 
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Union. Their sentiment was precisely the same as that which was 
expressed by the Dangannon Volunteers in 1779: "We know our 
duty to our Sovereign, and are loyal 5 but we also know our duty 
to ourselves, and are determined to be free." 

The measures of Government to suppress the agitation were as 
follow: the Lord Lieutenant (Earl de Orey) issued a proclama- 
tion to prevent a public meeting to petition Parliament for Kepeal, 
which was advertised to be held at Clontarf, on the 8th of October, 

1843, and at which a large number, from great distances, and 
even from England, had prepared to attend. The Viee-regal 
proclamation was issued at so late an hour, on the 7th, that it 
was impossible to convey the knowledge of its contents to the 
tens of thousands who were at the moment actually on their 
journey to the meeting. The Government ordered a large military 
force to be stationed in the neighbourhood, so disposed as to 
command from several points the place intended for the meeting. 
The people obeyed the proclamation, owing to the prompt energy 
of the Repeal Committee, who felt it their bounden duty to prevent 
a hostile collision ; and they accordingly sent messengers in all 
directions to enjoin the people to return to their homes. In 
November, 1843, however, the leaders of the Repeal movement 
were arrested, and the persecution against them commenced. 
The traversers were Daniel O'Connell, John O'Connell, Thomas 
Steele, Charles Gavan Duffy (Editor of the Nation), John Gray 
(Editor of the Freeman's Journal), Richard Barrett (Editor of the 
Pilot), Rev. Mr. Tyrrell, P.P.,. of Lusk, Rev. Mr. Tierney, P.P, 
of Clontibret, and Thomas Matthew Ray, the Secretary of the 
Repeal Association. The Rev. Mr. Tyrrell died before the close 
of the prosecution, and the verdict against the Rev. Mr. Tierney 
was overruled by the bench. The Government, in order to secure 
a conviction, excluded from the jury-box persons who did not 
entertain political hostility to the defeudants. The management 
of the Jury list was pronounced by the Tory Chancellor of England 
(Baron Lyndhurst) to have been fraudulent. On the 30th of May, 

1844, the seven traversers were imprisoned, on the verdict of the 
jury, but the people did not stop their exertions for the cause of 
Repeal ; on the contrary, the people became indignant at the 
outrages committed on their leaders under the form of law, and 
immediately began to work with augmented energy ; there was also 
an immense increase of the Repeal rent, and a large addition 
to the Repeal Association. The length of imprisonment, 
adjudged to the traversers was — Daniel O'Connell to be imprisoned 
for one year, and the others nine months each. They did not, 
however, suffer the full term of their sentence, but were released 
in consequence of an appeal, by wiit of error, to the House of 
Lords ; and that tribunal reversed the judgment of the Court 
below. There were five Law Lords who decided the appeal, viz. : 
Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Cottenham, Campbell, andDenman. 
The first two were for confirming the sentence ; the last three for 
reversing it. The following were Lord Denman's words in giving 
judgment : " Jf such practices as have taken place in the present 
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instance in Ireland shall continue, the trial by jury will become a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare" 

Since the death of O'Connell, the question of Repeal has been 
in abeyance, but at a convenient season Ireland will, no doubt, 
arouse herself on this important national question; but this 
country has suffered, and is even sow suffering, from other causes — 
the. alarming and continued failure of the potato crops, and the 
incumbrances to which her tenant-farmers and others are subject. 
On the other hand, rapid strides are being made in the arts and 
sciences, agriculture, and manufactures ; and withal the inhabi- 
tants are tranquil, loyal, and respectful ; hospitable, humourous, 
and intelligent. 
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"SHREDS AND PATCHES" OF IRISH HISTORY, 

AND 

CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES. 



The Lakes 01 Killabnsy take their names from a small 
town in the county of Kerry. They are three in number, and 
are entirely surrounded with mountains, rooks, and preeipioes, 
the immense declivities of which are covered with wood, inter- 
mixed with evergreens. A number of rivulets fall over the 
preeipioes, some from heights of little less than 300 feet On the 
top of one of the surrounding mountains is a small round lake, 
called "The Devil's Punch Bowl," about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter from the surface of the lake to the top of the cavity or 
brim of the bowl, and, when viewed from the circular top, it has 
an astonishing appearance. The depth of it is very great, but 
not unfathomable, as the natives pretend. The discharge of the 
superfluous waters of this bowl is through a chasm into the 
middle lake, and forms one of the finest cascades in the world, 
visible for 150 yards. The echoes among the hills surrounding 
the. southern parts of the lake, which is mostly enclosed, are 
equally delightful and astonishing. The proprietor— the Earl of 
KInmarr — has placed some cannon in different places for the 
amusement of travellers ; and the discharge of these pieces is 
tremendous, resembling the rolling of a violent peal of distant 
thunder, which seems to traverse the surrounding scenery, and 
die away among the distant mountains. Here, also, musical 
instruments, especially the horn and trumpet, afford the most 
delightful entertainment, and raise a concert superior to that of 
a hundred performers on ordinary ground. Among the vast 
and craggy heights that surround the lake, is one stupendous and 
frightful rook, the front of which towards the water is a most 
horrid precipice, called " The Eagle's Nest,'' from the number of 
these birds which have their nests in that place. 

Lough Nsagh is the largest fresh-water lake in Europe— with 
the exception of Ladoga, Onega, and Geneva — being twenty 
miles in length by twelve in breadth, which covers 58,200 square 
acres, situated in the county of Antrim. Lough Ebnx, twenty 
miles in length, and covering nearly 48,000 acres, is situated in 
the county of Fermanagh. Lough Dbbg, oovering more than 
2,000 acres, is situated in the county of Donegal. This lake is 
surrounded on all sides by heath hills, and is studded with several 
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rocky islets, two of which are called respectively the " Saints' 
Island" and "Station Island;" the latter derives its name from 
its now heing the station of the Priests and Friars, who super- 
intend the annual pilgrimage in hearing confessions, preaching- 
sermons, and superintending penitential exercises. The former 
from its having been the site of a small Priory, dedicated to St. 
Peter and St Paul, the foundation of which is ascribed to 
St Dabeoc, an Irish Saint, who flourished towards the olose of 
the fifth century; it is also called t( St. Patrick's Purgatory;" and 
has been much visited since the beginning of the eleventh century, 
not only by Irish ladies and gentlemen, but also from various 
parts of the continent of Europe. The number of pilgrims 
annually resorting hither amounts to 10,000 ; the time of visiting 
is from the first of June until the 1 5 th of August in each year; 
and the term of continuance in the island varies from three to 
nine days. Some pious Christians entertain the opinion that 
this place is much adapted, in consequence of its solitude, as a 
retreat for a few days, to perform spiritual exercises and the 
examination of conscience, and, as it were, properly arranging 
the affections of the human heart, that all its defects may be 
regenerated. There are many small lakes in Ireland, which for 
want of space cannot be described in .this little book. 

The Giaht's Causeway, situated in the county of Antrim, is 
an objeot requiring almost unlimited space to be properly 
described, being a singular geological curiosity, and one of nature's 
most stupendous productions. Dr. Drummond briefly states it to 
consist of three moles of basaltic columns projecting into the sea 
from the middle of a semi-circular bay off Port Noffer, the longest 
of which, called " The Grand Causeway," extends in a sloping 
direction from the base of the cliff to about 800 feet, when it is 
lost in the ocean. The pillars of which the causeway is con- 
structed have been estimated at 30,000 in number, bnt that is said 
to be too small a calculation. There are several of them from 15 
to 36 feet in height, and from 15 to 26 inohes in diameter, chiefly 
pentagonal or hexagonal, each consisting of joints or pieces con- 
cave and convex alternately at the ends. The pillars are a species 
of basalt, of a close grit, vitrifiable, and of a dusky hue, contrast- 
ing finely with the surrounding verdant scenery, and continued 
with slight interruptions for two miles along the precipitous shore. 
On the eastern side is " The Giant's Loom;" a colonnade of 36 feet 
in height; and on the opposite cliff may be seen " The Organ," so 
called from the resemblance of that instrument in the group of 
columns ; also The Giant's Well, Chair, and Theatre, with King 
and Parliament. There are other objects of curiosity in the 
vioinity : — The large rounded masses of irregular prismatic basalt 
between the Causeways, and the distinct globular concretions at 
Port Coon, a little westward ; the curious Whyn-dyke at the head 
of the Grand Causeway ; the general romantio scenery of Port 
Noffer ; the cave of Port Coon, celebrated for its fine echo con- 
tinually resounding to the dash of the waves; the cave of 
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Banker! y, between Port Coon and Basbford Strand, accessible only 
from the ocean, between two mural ridges of jet black rock, with 
its lofty dome and sides overspread with a covering of green con- 
fervas, suggesting the idea that it might have been scooped out of 
an emerald } a crimson zone of marine plants, five or six feet in 
breadth, surrounds and adorns it, and its extent has never yet 
been ascertained, the sides so contracting into a narrow cleft that 
no boat can penetrate, but where the waves are heard rolling for 
a considerable distance. — Tour of an Irish Gentleman* 

Comparative Height of the Chief Mountains ih Ibelahd 

ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SflA. Eng.feeL 

M'Gillicuddy's Reeks, County of Kerry 3404 

Sleibh Dorm, County of Londonderry 3160 

Knockmeledown, dividing Cork, Tipperary, and Waterford 2700 

Croagh Patrick, Countyof Mayo 2666 

Nephin, ditto 2640 

Manger ton, above the Lake of Eillarney, County of Kerry 200ft 

Mourne Hills, County of Down 2500 

Commerach Eidge, County of Waterford 2160 

Croaghan Kin shelly, Barony of Arklow 1850 

Sawell, County of Londonderry 1600 

Slenish Mountain, County of Antrim 1390 

Alt-English-Hill, County of Londonderry 1300 

Benbradagh, ditto 1300 

Benyevenach, ditto 1250 

Sleibh Gallan, ditto 1250 

Donald's Hill, ditto 1200 

Kedy, ditto 1100 

Cronebam, County of Wicklow 1000 

Croaghmore, County of Antrim 600 

— Bees 1 8 Cyclopedia, 

In the county of Sligo, near Eniscrone, close to the sea, stand 
the remains of the ancient castle of Boslee, which castle was 
originally of considerable extent; near it runs a rivulet, tradition- 
ally said to have once been fitted with a weir for the purpose of 
of eatching salmon ; the fish, by an ingenious contrivance rang 
a bell as soon as caught, which thereby gave immediate notice of 
their capture to the cook. 

At Comber, in the county of Down, there vis a traditionary 
account of a famous female-spinner, Ann MacQaillin, some of 
whose finest yarns of flax spun into 105 hanks each pound, 
actually measuring 214 English miles. To spin this quantity 
required about a fortnight, and could only be done in mild 
weather. 

The Puritans, in the time of Charles I., propagated the opinion, 
idea, or conception, that the original Irish were supposed by 
many of the vulgar to be Ourang-Outangs, or brutes of some 
species or other, and accordingly scores of affidavits were made 
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by serious religions Englishmen, from the testimony of their own 
eyes, that the Irish people were found to have tails growing from 
their bodies a quarter of a yard long.— From Say's Hist, of the 
Insurrection, and Milner's Letters on Ireland. 

Before the time of Henry II., the Chief Jndge, on all solemn 
and interesting occasions, had a kind of collar placed round his 
neck (called from one of their most just Judges "Moran's Collar"), 
which possessed the wonderful power of contracting or relaxing, 
according to the impartiality of the sentence pronounced by him, 
and which pinched most inconveniently when an unjust decision 
was uttered. The use of this collar has been long since discon- 
tinued, on account of strangulation to which it exposed many of 
the Judges, and the collar itself was supposed to be lost; to the 
inexpressible joy of all lovers of Irish curiosities, it was discovered 
a short time since, and is worn on all occasions by the Chief 
Justice of Ireland, with the greatest possible ease and comfort to 
himself, consequently without any apprehension of strangulation. 
—Captain Bock. 

We may imagine the state of Ireland in the days of Brian 
Boroimhe, when a beautiful young lady ( as Dr. Warner tells us) 
adorned with gems, and in costly dress, having only a wand in 
her hand and a ring at the top of it, could travel from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, without the least chance of robbery, or 
even abduction on the way ; so excellent were the police, and, 
still better, so moral and well-behaved were the people at that 
time. 

The Great Frederick used to say, that * while the French fight 
for glory, the Spaniards for religion, and the English for liberty, 
the Irish are the only people in the world who fight/or./iro.* 

The Saxum Jacobi, or Stone of Jacob, which was brought from 
Egypt to Ireland by a portion of the tribe of Joseph, called 
Eranites, (according to Mr. Hamilton,) some time before the 
general Exodus under Moses— is now under the coronation 
chair at Westminster Abbey. This marble chair was lent by the 
Monarch of Ireland to Fergus, King of Scots, and it remained 
at Scone with other regalia till carried to England by Edward I. 
{(XHaUorum), It is said to make a remarkable noise when any 
of the true descendants of the Milesians sit upon it. 

There was at one time in Ireland the venerated crozier, or 
staff of Jesus, which was there introduced by St Patrick ; it was 
covered over with gold and adorned with precious gems, being 
deposited, in the year 1180, in the Cathedral Church of the 
Blessed Trinity, in Dublin. This staff was viewed with more 
genuine homage than all the assembled croziers and mitres of 
the whole Protestant bench of Ireland; and was, by the Vandal 
Beforxners of 1038, insultingly committed to the flames. 
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In the year 1180, and for centuries after, if a man was caught 
in Ireland with his npper lip unshaven, he was held to be no true 
Englishman, and might he plundered without ceremony, or killed 
for a trifling expense. In the year 1798, under the Government 
of Lords Camden and Castlereagh, if a man were caught in 
Dublin who had no queue, he was held, in the same manner, to 
be no true Englishman, and might be whipped ad libitum by any 
loyal gentleman who had one. The penalty in those times for 
killing an Irishman was but small ; sometimes, however, the price 
was higher. Sir John Davies, in his " Historical Relations," 
tells us of " one William, the son of Rodger, who, among others, 
was, by John Wogan, Lord Justice of Ireland, fined five marks 
for killing one O'Driscoll. In the fourth of Edward II., R. de 
Wayleys was tried at Waterford for feloniously slaying John 
McGillimory. The prisoner confessed the fact, but pleads that 
he could not hereby commit felony, because the deceased was a 
mere Irishman and not of free blood, &c. — Br, Lucas's 11th 
Address. 

Sir John Davies says that " It was a great defect in the early 
policy of Ireland, that, for the space of 350 years at least, after 
the Conquest was first attempted, the English laws were not com- 
municated to the people, nor the benefit or protection thereof 
allowed them ; for as long as they were out of the protection of 
the laws, so as every Englishman might oppress, spoil, and kill 
them, without control, how was it possible they should be any 
other than outlaws to the crown of England ?" 

"In the reign of Edward III./' says Leland, "pride and self- 
interest concurred in regarding and representing the Irish as a 
race utterly irreclaimable ; four hundred years after, in the time 
of Swift, it was the fashion in England to think and to affirm 
that the Irish could not be too hardly used." 

During the reigns of Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
a great portion of the clergy, the nobles, and the people of 
England, changed their religion according to the wishes of these 
Kings and Queens, but very few, except those connected with the 
Government, changed in Ireland. " Lord Bacon seems to think 
that a versatile disposition gains as much in happiness as it loses 
in dignity." Certainly, whatever dignity Ireland may have main- 
tained by adhering so steadily to her ancient faith, the happiness 
that results from versatility is all on the side of England. 

In the reign of Queen Anne the Catholics of Ireland numbered 
about four- fifths of the population. Dean Swift speaks of them 
thus : " We look upon them," he says, " to be altogether as 
inconsiderable as women and children. Their lands are almost 
entirely taken from them, and they are rendered incapable of 
purchasing any more ; and for the little that remains, provision 
is made by the late Government against Popery, so that it may 
daily crumble away. In the meantime the common people, 

D 
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without leaders, without discipline, or natural courage, are little 
totter than ' hewers of wood and drawers of water/ and are inca- 
pacitated from doing any mischief if they were ever so much 
inclined." The popular feeling against Popery ran high in 
Ireland about this time. In the journals of the Irish House of 
Commons there is a petition presented by the Protestant porters 
of Dublin against one Darby Ryan, " a captain under the late 
King James, a Papist notoriously disaffected, who brought whole 
oargoes of coals, and employed those of his own profession to 
carry the same to customers, by which the petitioners were 
debarred and hindered from their small trade and gains." On 
another occasion it appears from the journals that the hackney 
coaohmen of Dublin asserted the ascendancy of the box with a 
similar spirit, and prayed the House, on one occasion, " That it 
might be enacted that none but Protestant hackney coachmen 
might have liberty to keep and drive hackney coaches," &c. &c. 
To these circumstances Swift is supposed to allude when, with 
his usual happy humour he remarks, that " if the Dublin eries 
are allowed to continue, they ought to be only trusted in the 
hands of Protestants who had given security to the Government." 

For about fifty years after the revolution, there was in the 
politics of Ireland no Irish party. Ireland's Parliament was but 
a sort of chapel of ease to that in Westminster. Peerages, and 
even patriotism, were all exclusively in the hands of Englishmen; 
and though now and then their deliberations affected to be 
patriotic and national, the country itself had as little to do with 
the matter as a corpse has with the inquest the Coroner holds 
over it. 

The duration of Parliaments up to the time of the death of 
George II. was for the whole life of the reigning Monarch ; so 
that the Parliament which was dissolved in consequence of the 
death of George II. had been in existence 32 years ; it was 
through the exertions of Lucas that they were at length, in the 
year 1767, limited to the period of eight years. A certain number 
of influential families at this period (the Shannons, Leinsters, 
Ponsonbys, &c.)» were called " undertakers," from their agreeing 
under every successive Lord Lieutenant, dn certain terms for 
themselves and their followers, to " do the King's business," as 
the phrase was in the Irish House of Commons. 

The increase in the number of Catholics over Protestants in 
Ireland is attributed by some to be owing to continual emigration, 
and the intermarriages of the members of one sect with the other 
of the Protestant Church. About eighty years ago, as we are told 
in " Steward's History of Armagh," the manor of Newry contained 
twice as many Protestants as Catholics ; and at present, the latter 
predominate numerically by three to one over Protestants of all 
denominations. In Belfast too, about the same time, there were 
not in the town and its neighbourhood more than 300 Catholics ; 
there are now, it seems, at least 3,500 who attend the two Roman 
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Catholio Chapels in that town. In some parishes of the north, 
indeed, the proportion of the Roman Catholics has become almost 
as overwhelming as in the south. In the parish of Clonmany, in 
the diocese of Derry, the population returns are — eighty-five 
Protestants, forty Dissenters, and 4,650 Catholics. In the south, 
of course, the disproportion is still more striking. According to 
a return made in 1733 by the collectors of the hearth-money, the 
Catholics were in the proportion of twelve to one over the Pro- 
testants j and when Mr. Wakefield visited Kerry in 1808, he was 
informed that the proportion of Catholics was a hundred to one, 
or perhaps more. The same writer has given the following 
account of the united parishes of Kil berry and Donagh-Patrick, in 
the county of Meath, as furnished by the Rev. John Fay, P.P. of 
the said parishes : — 

In 1797— Protestants, 51.... Catholics, 3750 
In 1811— Ditto 15.... Ditto 4120 

In the report of a committee on the state of Popery in 1731, it 
was stated that, in the county of Mayo, the Catholics were to the 
Protestants in numbers as twelve to one. "We may very well 
believe," says Mr. Newenham, " that this proportion has nearly 
doubled since that time." It appears, by Bishop Peacock's census 
in the year 1731, that there were at that time in the parish of 
Tulloran, county of Kilkenny, sixty-four Protestants and six 
hundred and thirteen Roman Catholics ; and, in 1818, the num- 
bers were five Protestants and 2,455 Catholics. It is worthy of 
remark, too, as explanatory of the way in which this enormous 
defect arose, that in a part of the Union of Call an, comprising 
six rectories and six vicarages, it is stated that there is no Church, 
and that, during one incumbency, 140 persons seceded from the 
Protestant faith. Many instances could be stated, but these are 
sufficient to prove that everywhere throughout Ireland the waters 
on which the ark of the establishment rides, are ebbing from 
beneath it with a rapidity which threatens ere long to leave it dry 
and motionless. One of the reverend Orangemen, as appears 
from the following couplet, considers this smallness of the Pro- 
testant population as rather a lucky and providential circum- 
stance : — 

" Our Church is great, because it is so small — 
Then it were greater were it not at all." 

Wbalth and Income of the Established Church oi 
Ibblaxd. — It is estimated that the Church property in Ireland 
amounts to 2,000,000 acres of land, and it is stated that in one 
diocese alone (that of Derry), the Church property over and 
above the tenth part of the gross produce of the laud, is worth 
nearly £3,000,000. Dr. Beaufort intended, in his ecclesiastical 
map of Ireland, to mark with a particular colour the lands belong- 
ing to the Irish Church ; but he found the space through which 
this sacred line meandered to be so vast, that he cancelled his 
original plan, and concluded that it would be wiser, like Dogberry, 
to " give God thanks and make no boast." It has been calculated 
d3 
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under the new tithe hill — and fully jnstifies the average of J08O0 
per annum according to the return made in 1809 by Mr- Newen- 
ham — that the value of fifty-six benefices in the diocese of Cloyne 
amounted to upwards of £40,000 a year ; and at the same time, 
in the small diocese of Ross, there were eight benefices worth 
j£ 1,000 a year each. We must also state that three Archbishops who 
have died since the Union (Agar, Porter, and Fowler,) have left, 
though possessing originally nothing of their own, no less a sum 
than .£800,000 ; hence we may conclude that the Clergy of the 
Established Church of Ireland are better paid for not teaching 
six.sevenths of the population, than the Clergy of any other 
country in Europe. In consequence of the re-arrangement of the 
tithe system in Ireland, in 1882, the clergy lost one-fourth. 
Wealthy as most of the clergymen of the Irish Church are, there 
is no doubt but they earn their opulence dearly. They are like 
Sinbad in the valley of diamonds — walking amidst wealth, but 
not at all comfortable. " I have seen the Archbishop of Cash el r " 
says More, " taking his morning drive, protected by a large escort 
of dragoons ; and I could name more than one worthy rector 
whose pistols are at least as necessary a companion of his walks- 
as his prayer-book." 

Mode in which Chuboh Bates have been Levied in 
Ireland. — The Protestant Parishioners enjoy the privilege of 
assembling together under the name of vestries, to the exclusion 
of the Catholics, and imposing such yearly laud tax upon the 
Catholics as they may think proper, for the purpose of building, ' 
repairing, refitting, &«., Protestant houses of worship, and of pro- 
viding lucrative occupations for each other. To accommodate 
the Protestant carpenter, new seats, doors, or other wood-work, 
are voted ; to the mason, repairs of walls, or perhaps a spire, 
belfry, or other employment ; to the* glazier, new windows ; to the 
clerk a salary, &o. Thus this vestry, like an Irish grand jury, 
creates lucrative presentments for its members, and the amount 
is levied rigorously upon the defenceless Catholics. — Scully, 
[It may happen that these rates are for the repair and decoration 
of some church, whose congregation is as select as that of Dean 
Swift's with his "dearly beloved Roger;" or to gratify the archi- 
tectural taste of some prelate who, like one of the Bishops of 
Limerick, persuaded himself that he had civilized the county of 
Kerry by means of ornamental spires ! Dr. Darwin, of Derby, 
suggested a plan for getting rid of volcanoes by making chimneys 
in the earth to let the fire escape ; but this scheme of tranquilizing 
Ireland by means of Protestant spires, erected as conductors 
through its most electric regions, is an idea still more original 
and happy.] 

Some years ago, in one of the rural parishes in Ireland, the 
parish church of which was much out of repair in consequence 
of its being an old building, the few resident Protestants met to 
consult and devise some means either to repair or rebuild the 
edifice. They thought it would be too bad to call upon the 
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Catholics to pay a church-rate for that purpose, knowing that 
they had Chapels to repair and Priests to support for themselves ; 
accordingly, one of their number recommended them to hand 
over the old Church to the Papists, stating that they would soon 
repair it and make it comfortable, and then they could take it 
from them as they had done before I 

Orange Societies were formerly known by the name of 
" Peep-of-Day Boys." The first Orange lodge was formed in 
1795 or 1796, in the village of Loughall, county of Armagh, at 
the house of a person named Sloane. The deeds and acts of 
this society have been such as, " before high heaven, to make 
angels weep;*' and this society was encouraged and protected by 
the Government. There have been many similar societies formed 
in Ireland, such as " Croppies," " White Boys," " Heart of Oak 
Boys," "Levellers," &c. These principally moved in wooden 
clogs; but in consequence of some honourable members of the 
executive government having entered as members of the Orange 
lodges, they changed to gold and silver slippers, and for some 
years enjoyed many lucrative situations in Church and State. 
The late King of Hanover was some portion of his life their 
grand master. On the anniversaries of the battle of the Boyne 
and the battle of Aughrim, they make processions with party 
flags, and play party tunes, which tend to rouse the bad feelings 
of human nature among a great portion of the inhabitants of 
Ireland. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the ancient Kings of 
Egypt kept alive the spirit of religious dissensions among their 
subjects, as the best means of preventing a combination against 
their own tyranny — well knowing that as long as a dog-worshipper 
of Cynopolis was ready to cut the throat of a fish-adorer of 
Oxyrynchus, there could be no fear of any national concord in 
the cause of liberty amongst such people. In consequence of 
these Orange lodges, the people of Ireland are divided, and 
destitute of that unanimity which facilitates a nation's progress; 
they are thereby weakened and crippled in their energies, 
especially if the people have grievances to complain of, or privi- 
leges or benefits which they might wish to obtain from the 
Government. 

CHABACTEBI8TI08 OF THE PEOPLE OF IBELAND. — "It is an 

error common to many, to take the character of mankind from 
the worst and basest amongst them ; whereas, as an excellent 
writer has observed, nothing should be observed as characteristic 
of a species but what is to be found among the best and most 
perfect individuals of that species." — Fielding. 

" It would betray great ignorance of human nature to expect to 
meet with exclusive qualities, whether good or bad, in any people, 
or either sex. All mankind afford proof both of the beauty of 
God's work and the deformity of human passions. They have 
all a mixture of selfishness and compassion, of sensuality and 
modesty, of vanity and a love of truth. The more or the less of 
these different qualities in the greater number of a people or a 
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•ex, is what constitutes its character; in judging of which, how- 
ever, we are liable to be deceived by adventitious circumstances 
or preconceived prejudices." — Dr, Milner. 

" No nation loves equal and impartial justice more than the 
Irish." — Sir John Davits, 

Lord Coke gives the same character of them. A portion of the 
common and ignorant of the English are persuaded that the Irish 
are a stupid and misconceiving people, and many degrees below 
themselves in every mental faculty. This prejudice, which is 
chiefly owing to the poverty and oppression of the Irish (for 
persons of superior fortune naturally suppose themselves to be 
possessed of high qualifications), is confirmed by the mistakes 
which the illiterate Irish are apt to make when they express 
themselves in a language not their own ; by the buffoonery of the 
stage; and by the peculiar pride of a people who think that all the 
rest of Adam's children throughout the world are vastly inferior 
to themselves in every valuable endowment. The Irish in their 
own kingdom often make fun of the phrases and words of 
Englishmen, and vice versa. We may sometimes hear Derbyshire 
people ridicule the accents and phrases of the people of Sheffield; 
and it is well known that tbe Sheffielder's opinion of the pronun- 
ciation of the mother tongue by the countrymen of Derbyshire is 
not the most liberal. Let us give an anecdote to bear upon the 
subject: an account was once published in a London print of a 
lot of Chinese, dressed in white cotton, meeting a company of 
chimney sweepers in London, who were of course all black. The 
Chinese laughed at the black dresses and features of the chimney 
sweepers, and the chimney sweepers were ready enough to laugh 
at the white dresses of the Chinese. It is agreed, however, 
amongst intelligent and liberal observers, that the Irish are both 
remarkably quick and clear in their conceptions; and it is 
asserted that they generally acquire a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences in less time than the English do. It is also admitted 
that the Irish are pre-eminent in the pulpit, in the synod, at the 
bar, and in the field of battle both as commanders and soldiers. 
They are often considered as an idle race, yet, when there is a 
road forming, canal cutting, railroad making, dock excavating, or 
house building, tbe Irish are always found in large numbers 
working with their might and with good grace and cheerfulness. 
No doubt there are idle men amongst them, the same as there are 
amongst all other nations. It was once stated in one of the 
public journals that an Honourable Member of the House of 
Commons said in the course of a speech on Ireland, " that the 
Irish had carried three-fourths of London on their baoks ;" and it 
may reasonably be added, that there are no strangers in England 
who work so hard as jhe Irish; every year there are hundreds of 
them who travel 200 or 300 miles to and from the reaping field, 
in order to procure a few pounds to enable them to pay the rent 
for their land or small cabin; a fact which evidently proves 
that they are not idle but industrious. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be concerning the qualities of the Irish head, 
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there is none concerning those of the Irish heart The feelings 
of this peopie are universally allowed to be quick, warm, and 
generous. Hence they are, of all others, the most easy to be won 
with kindness, the most susceptible of friendship, and the most 
hospitable to every kind of guest " Every unprejudiced travel- 
ler who visits Ireland," says the celebrated Arthur Young, in his 
" Travels in Ireland," " will be much pleased with the cheerful- 
ness and hospitality of its inhabitants, aod will find them a brave, 
politic, liberal, learned, and ingenious people." — "It is well 
known," says another philosophical writer, T. Newenham, Esq., 
" that many Englishmen who have gone to Ireland teeming with 
contempt and detestation of the people of that country, after a 
few years' association with them, have returned to England with a 
disposition to become on all occasions their strenuous encomiasts." 
The same accurate observer justly celebrates " the excessive hos- 
pitality of the Irish, their native good humour, their boundless 
charity, their uniform readiness to oblige and assist, their uncom- 
mon propensity to commiseration, &c." ***** The Irish 
have been accused of perfidy, but the accusation may be scouted." 
Can adds, " There is no country in the world in which treachery 
is held in greater detestation than Ireland, because in no region 
can be found a higher spirit of frankness and generosity." It has 
also been alleged that they are " destitute of a sense of equity." 
This vague slander is met by clear and certain facts. "A friend 
of mine," says the ingenious author quoted above, " in whose 
house there is seldom less than £1,200, or £1,500 in cash, sur- 
rounded with 200 or 300 poor peasants, retires at night to his 
bed without bolting a door or fastening a window." We should 
attend to the advice of Arthur O'Leary to the Lords spiritual and 
temporal of the English House of Lords. O'Leary recommended 
them " not to judge of the Irish by St Giles and Wapping, but 
to go and see them in their own country " We can also see their 
faults as well as their good qualities. " Indeed," says Dr. Milner, 
'* there is no good quality or virtue which, without prudence and 
discretion, will not lead us into a sort of congenial fault or vice. 
Thus the quickness and warmth of sentiment which I have 
ascribed to this people, dispose them to be more susceptible of 
affronts and injuries, and more violent in their resentment than 
others who are more cool and phlegmatic. This disposition 
evidently tends to produce frequent broils amongst those of the 
lower order, and numerous duels amongst those of higher rank." 
The Devon commission states that " the Irish are worse fed, 
worse clothed) and worse housed, than any people in Europe ;" 
yet they are the most affectionate, benevolent, social, cheerful, and 
generous, and impart hospitality to an extent unequalled, per- 
haps, by any other race. 

" O meet him in the cabin rude, 

Or dancing with his dark-hair'd Mary; 
You'd swear he knew no other mood 
Than mirth and love in Tipperary." 

Surely then, with these high and enviable national qualifications, 
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the simple and unaffected Shamrock is entitled to he peace- 
fully entwined with the pleasant-looking, odorous, though 
thorny Bose. 

Characteristics or the Catholic Clebgt ov Irblaitd. — 
It is impossible to form an accurate judgment of the labours of a 
vigilant Priest of Ireland, who has to attend, perhaps, five thousand 
parishioners, spread over a district of probably nine or ten miles 
in circumference, unless we were acquainted with the duties of their 
ministry ; still, we may easily conceive that the whole life of such 
a Priest must he devoted to them. The first of these duties is to 
assist the sick. Every Priest must be at all times ready to wait 
upon each sick person in his parish, however poor and abject, 
and however loathsome and infectious the disorder may be under 
which the patient labours. He must be ready to set off in all 
weathers, and at all hours of the night as well as of the day, to 
administer the comforts and the benefits of their holy religion : 
and it is a fact that very few Catholics die without such consola- 
tion and assistance. In a word, the people who are accustomed 
to call their Priest by the endearing name of " Father," know 
and feel that they have a true father in him — one who is ready 
to render them every service in his power, temporal as well as 
spiritual, and to face death itself in the discharge of his spiritual 
duties towards them. No wonder, then, that they should expe- 
rience the reverence and affection of children towards him. No 
wonder can be expressed by the reader why the Catholic Priest 
has such influence with his congregation, and that the people 
should be so submissive to him; it would be a greater wonder 
if it were not so. That they are better informed and more 
profoundly educated in literature, classics, and theology, than 
other religious sects, is generally admitted. The Irish Clergy 
have stood as high in the estimation of Christian Europe in all 
ages of Christianity, for learning and virtuous deportment, as any 
other clergy. For who (says Dr. Milner) were the luminaries of 
the western world, when the sun of science had nearly set upon 
it ? Who were the instructors of nations during four whole 
centuries but the Irish elergy ? To them we are indebted for the 
preservation of the bible, the fathers, and the classics; that is to. 
say, of every means by which you yourself have acquired, what- 
ever literature you possess. In every part of this extensive island 
where St. Patrick preached the gospel, he founded convents and 
schools of instruction, by means of which he enlightened and 
civilized the inhabitants at the same time that he converted them. 
These schools soon became so famous that they were frequented 
by crowds of students from France, Flanders, and even from 
Germany, as well as from different parts of Britain. Soon after 
this, namely, in the seventh century, we find great numbers of 
poor as well as rich flocking to Ireland, as to a general mart of 
literature, where the hospitable Scots, as the inhabitants of Ire- 
land were then called, with a generosity unknown in every other 
nation, not only instructed them gratis, but fed them gratia* 
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A common adage may here be properly applied :— 

" With love of learning and example fired, 
To Ireland, fam'd for wisdom, they retired." 

The Catholio people of Ireland support and maintain a perfect 
hierarchy in their own Church. They support fonr Archbishops, 
twenty-five Bishops, many Deans and Vicars-General, with more 
than three thousand Parish Priests and Curates, to administer to 
the spiritual wants of the Catholics of Ireland. 

Characteristics oi the Pbotestant Clergy of Ibeland. — 
The Protestant clergymen of Ireland, from the time of Henry 
VIII. to the present time, have engrossed the income of tithes 
and glebe lands from the Irish Church (except during the short 
reign of Mary), and many of them also held situations under the 
Government in different reigns as magistrates, and other lucrative 
places. They have not been very popular in Ireland, because the 
great body of the people adhered tenaciously and faithfully to the 
Catholic religion, even in opposition to the penal laws passed and 
enforced in the reigns of the Kings and Queens of England until 
the reign of George IV. That there have been in the Protestant 
Church, and are at the present time, gentlemen who have been 
eminent for virtuous conduct, philanthropic dispositions, and 
literary fame, we have no reason to doubt. The Protestant Clergy 
commenced their services immediately after the so-called Reforma- 
tion. Spencer, however, describes them thus : — " Besides these 
vices (he says, after running through some trifling items of in- 
continence, ice.) they have particular enormities. They neither 
read the scriptures nor preach to the people ; only they take the 
tithes and offerings, and gather what fruits they can of their 
livings, which they convert to their own purposes " Of the 
Bishops of that period tbe same author says, " They do not at 
all bestow the benefices which are at their own disposal upon any 
[clergyman], but keep them in their own hands, and set their 
servants or horse-boys to take up the tithes and fruits for them." 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth numerous clergymen went over 
to Ireland to take possession of the Churches and places of wor- 
ship after the Catholio clergy were expelled by the Government. 
History does not speak very highly of their learning, virtuous 
conduct, or extensive knowledge of divinity, but on the contrary, 
of their ignorance of the common rudiments of education. " It 
is notorious," says Abbe Geoghegan, "that notwithstanding the 
severity of the laws made in Ireland against the Roman Catholic 
religion during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Eliza- 
beth, even to that of James I., not sixty of the Irish embraced the 
Protestant religion, though Ireland then contained more than two 
millions of souls." So faithfully were the people of Ireland 
attached to the Catholic religion, that the Lord Deputy Chiches- 
ter (in the time of James I.) was heard to exclaim in rage and 
disappointment, that " he believed the very air and soil of Ireland 
were infected with Popery.'* When the said Deputy made a pre- 
sent of a fine horse to the King, being asked by his Majesty 
d5 
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whether it was of Irish breed, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, his Majesty swore aloud, that " then certainly it must be a 
Papist, for that he believed all things produced in Ireland, even 
the very animals, were Papists." Though during the three reigns 
mentioned, the Protestant Clergy were not in such high repute as 
could be desired, yet since the days of Queen Elizabeth, there 
have been and are now many clergymen eminent for virtue and 
learning in the Irish Protestant Church. 

Statb o» Education in Ireland Amongst its Peasantry. — 
Dr. Milner writes thus in the 18th letter of his " History of Ire- 
land:" — "It would require a volume to dwell upon the different 
modes in which the Catholic clergy of Ireland exert themselves 
to procure, not only a moral and religious, but also a practically 
useful education, for the poor children of their respective parishes. 
This is a fact with respect to the villages and hamlets, no less 
than towns and cities. I can speak to this point from my own 
observation and experience; for when travelling through the 
country, and my chaise has stopped at a village, I have generally 
made it my business to inquire for the school, which has often 
turned out to be the same building with the chapel ; and I have 
always found it well filled with children, who were learning to 
read, write, and to cast accounts, as well as learning their cate- 
chism. In like manner, when the driver of the chaise, in creep- 
ing up a hill or mountain, has descended from his seat in order 
to relieve his horses, I have seldom failed to descend from mine, 
that I might intrude myself into some or other of the smoky 
cabins of the poor on the road side, for the purpose of examining 
the children who swarm in them upon the chief points of their 
catechism. Now I aver that, upon the desert mountains as well 
as in the thronged villages, I have found the children in general 
far better instructed in their religious and moral duties, than 
I have found poor children of the same age in the country places 
of England, for I have heretofore made it my business to examine 
them also. The Protestant Bishop of London, in his pastoral 
epistle in the year 1800, says that 'out of a population of the 
members of the Established Church, amounting to 64,000 in- 
habitants, 52,000 are in a state little short of Papan ignorance/ 
This assertion, which intimates that the lower order of the Irish 
are upon . the whole better instructed than the same class in 
England, I know will surprise you ; but to convince you that I 
am not singular in my ideas, an intelligent author of a pamphlet 
called ' The Address of a Christian Philosopher to the Hibernian 
Society in London for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge in 
Ireland/ very forcibly maintains and proves, that the bulk of 
the vulgar Irish are better instructed in the Christian doctrine 
than the bulk of the vulgar English ; and by way of taking a 
more comprehensive view of the subject, I shall state to you a 
fact which I have lately learned from a military officer of equal 
honour and discernment. He said that, having raised a com- 
pany of soldiers composed of nearly equal numbers of Englishmen 
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and Irishmen, he found so many more of the latter had 

learned to read and write than the former, that he was obliged to 

choose most of his sergeants from amongst them. As you are 

seldom without a regiment, or a battalion at least of regulars in 

your neighbourhood, in which, of course, you will find a third of 

the soldiers to be Irish, I invite you to make the experiment upon 

it with respect to the comparative number of Englishmen and 

Irishmen who have learned to read and write, which my friend 

was obliged to make upon his company, and I request you will 

communicate to me the result of your enquiry. If what I stated 

should be well founded, how much is the English public imposed 

upon, by the incessant and loud complaints with which it is 

stunned, on the subject of the alleged brutal ignorance of the 

Irish poor, and their total want of education ; as if they were a 

race of savages unacquainted with the use of letters, and utterly 

destitute of Christian and moral instruction ! If this were true, 

the fault would not rest with them, but with their Government, 

which, till late years, prohibited them having masters of their 

own religion. But it is not true; for as to the use of letters, I 

really believe, conformably to the statement of my friend the 

officer, that a greater number of them are acquainted with it than 

of the poor cottagers in our own country ; and with respect to 

Christian and moral education, I know and am sure that the 

former are learned compared with the latter. If, sir, you hesitate 

to admit this assertion, I request you will, in the first place, read 

over the Church Catechism in the Common Prayer Book, and the 

general Catechism of the Catholics of Ireland, printed by Catholic 

printers in Dublin, without reference to controverted points which 

of the two catechisms is most adapted to inform the minds- of the 

youths of both sexes, best calculated to furnish a comprehensive 

idea of the essential doctrines of Christianity, and the general 

duties of morality. If the zealous and pious think proper to 

examine both catechisms, I entertain no doubt they will find the 

above statement correct. In the second place, the zealous enquirer 

may be informed by tourists, or the well informed who have 

known and considered the conduct of the Catholic Priests and 

their Curates in Ireland, and the Protestant Clergymen of England 

and Ireland, that he will come to the conclusion that the former 

are equal if not more assiduous in visiting and instructing their 

poor parishioners, and particularly in teaching the children their 

catechism than the latter." 

Statistics of Cbimb in Ireland and England. — Sir John 
Davies, the Attorney-General of Ireland in the time of James I., 
writes thus : " I dare affirm that, in the space of five years last 
past, there have not been found as many malefactors worthy of 
death in all the six circuits of this realm, which is now divided 
into thirty-two shires at large, as in one circuit of six shires, 
namely, the western circuit of England ; for the truth is, that in 
time of peace the Irish are more fearful to offend the law than the 
English or any other nation whatever." 
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The following paragraph is copied from the "Dubl in Telegraph," 
January 17, 1852, published by William Bernard MacCabe, Esq. 

LONDON A8 'AGAINST ALL IBELAND. 

London. Ireland. 
Murders and attempts to murder by knife, 

shooting, and poison .... • • 01 51 

Unnatural offences and assaults with intent 

to commit unnatural offences 36 

Bigamy 27 11 

Suicides 207 

Embezzlement 238 89 

Conspiracies to defraud 387 128 

Offences against currency 619 241 

Indecent exposure 57 10 

Smuggling 302 

Bobberies by prostitutes 2,399 353 

4,363 883 
Eight hundred and eighty-three in all Ireland against four thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-three in London alone ! (Part 19 
of Revenue Population and Commercial Returns for 1849.J 

" On out side is virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt." 

We do not by this statement conclude that the Irish are more 
free from faults and imperfections than other nations; this would 
be presumptuous, considering that they are human beings and 
have the great influence of the senses to control the same as the* 
sons or descendants of Adam and Eve in other kingdoms and 
nations in which the human species are to be found ; but we may 
fairly state that the Irish (from the testimony of travellers and 
those who have written on their moral and religious character) 
are equal, at least, to any other people or nation of the inhabitants 
of the globe, considering their extreme poverty and want of the 
common necessaries of life. Neither do we contend that those 
who are born in Ireland are mentally in advance of those born in 
England or elsewhere, but still we are inclined to the idea that a 
difference arises between Ireland and other countries from the 
superior precepts of morality and discipline inculoated by Priests 
of the Catholic Church. Mr. Laing, the tourist of the continent 
of Europe, has written an account and description of the morality 
and conduct of the various kingdoms and states of Europe ; he 
has written for mankind the same idea that we entertain respect- 
ing the Catholic states and kingdoms, namely, that they are 
superior in moral rectitude and religious observances to the 
Protestant states and kingdoms of the continent. This state 
of things arises in eonsequence of the great influence of the 
essential articles and discipline of the Catholic Church, the 
private and public instructions of the Catholic Priesthood, parti- 
cularly the parental exhortations and instructions given by them. 
When we duly consider all these advantageous facilities, we are 
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led to entertain the opinion that the doctrine and discipline of 
the Catholic Church contribute more for the reformation of 
morals, for the civilization of mankind, for exalting the minds of 
Christians above the senses, even to the anticipation and hope of 
everlasting happiness, and the prevention of crime, more than all 
the armies, all the acts for. the regulation of the kingdoms and 
states of the Christian world, all the Government officials and 
constabulary force, — all these put together are not equal to the 
great influence that the Catholic Church has on the conduct and 
morality of the human species : — "A religion which has subdued 
the proudest spirits, and convinced the most enlightened minds — 
a religion so sublime in its doctrine, so pure in its moral precepts, 
so beautiful in the harmony and symmetry of all its parts, and 
so admirably calculated to promote the peace and happiness of 
mankind." — Rev. J, Archer. 

Chabactebistics of the Irish Ladies. — Mr. Carr, in his 
"Account of the Irish Females," says: — "The instances of 
connubial defection are fewer in Ireland, for its size, than in any 
other country of equal civilization. The modesty of the Irish 
ladies is the effect of principle. The low Irish are observant of 
sexual modesty, though crowded in the narow limits of a cabin, 
and are strangers to a crime which reddens the cheek with horror. 
*They are not only remarkable for their early marriages, but for 
the inviolable sanctity with which the marriage contract is kept; 
hence, amongst other things, the number and health of their 
children are surprising." Mr. Cassell, in his "History of Ire- 
land," quotes the words of the celebrated Geraldus Cambriensis, 
speaking of the superior chastity of the Catholic Priests before 
and at the English invasion ; though they indulged in wine rather 
freely after the fasts and toils of the day, they were an example 
of continence to the invaders. This being so, it is improbable that 
there was a lax state of morals among the Irish women in those 
days; and it is well known that in our own times no nation 
exceeds them in chastity. Daniel O'Connell informs us that at the 
victory gained by the Irish in the da*s of William, at Limerick, 
the women participated, fought, bled, and conquered. From 
the days of Strongbow even to the present time many of the 
English gentlemen and the military have married Irish ladies. 
Even at tnis time there is scarcely a town in England but where 
there are one or more Irish ladies who have been married to 
military gentlemen. 

Edwabd II., Gaveston, and the English Nobility. — Edw. 
II. recalled his favourite Gaveston, whom his father banished ; 
he was one of the handsomest and most accomplished men of 
his age, and had so far gained on Edward's affection that his 
Majesty conferred many graces and favours upon him, which 
eventually drew upon himself the envy and hatred of the English 
nobility, who at length insisted on his being expelled the kingdom. 
The weak-minded King consented; but in order to soften the 
disgrace, sent him as Deputy to Ireland in 1308, invested with 
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royal authority. Whilst there he suppressed some revolts, and 
laboured effectually to -secure the possessions of the settlers in 
Leinster. He is said to have been active in forming roads and 
building bridges and castles. Edward, unable to bear the absence 
of his favourite, and flattering himself that time and distanoe had 
cooled the hatred of his enemies, recalled him in 1309. The 
King went in haste to meet him at Chester, and to establish his 
credit the more effectually, he had him married to his niece, the 
daughter of the Earl of Gloucester; but this alliance served to 
increase the detestation of his enemies. Another incident decided 
his fall. At the tournament of Wallingford, he bore away the 
prize from all the English Lords who dared to contend with him. 
Not satisfied with this triumph of his address and courage, he 
humbled their pride still more by poignant sallies of wit and 
raillery than by his victory in feats of arms. They conspired 
against him, and he yielded to the force of tbe storm, and passed 
over into France ; but the desire of again seeing his dear master 
urged him once more to visit England at the risk of his life. 
There he remained some time in disgrace. To secure him from 
the fury of his enemies, the King assigned for his residence the 
Castle of Scarborough as a secure asylum; but he was soon 
besieged there by a revolting nobility, and obliged to capitulate 
on condition of saving his life. This treaty was not kept long, 
for the Earl of Warrick dragged him from his keepers, and cut off 
his head without form of law. Edward hearing of his particular 
favourite Gaveston being assassinated, grieved excessively, and 
long refused to pardon the guilty authors. 

Wood's Brass Halfpence and Fabthings in tbe Reign of 
Geobge I. — As there had not been for many years a coinage in 
Ireland, the medium of halfpence and farthings became very 
scarce, and the deficiency was attended with great inconvenience. 
Applications were made to England for a new coinage, but in 
vain. What was refused to the universal voice of the whole 
kingdom was granted to the intriguing and unfair influence of a 
speculative individual, one William Wood, who, in 1723, obtained 
a patent for coining copper halfpence and farthings, for tbe use 
of Ireland, to the amount of £108,000, which, according to Plow- 
den, he made of such base alloy, that the whole mass was not 
worth £8,000. They were made of such base metal and so small 
that twelve of them were scarcely worth a penny as metal. In 
consequence of this base coin being circulated in Ireland, brass 
multiplied beyond example, and was not only used in change, hut 
attempted to be forced in payment. The nation took the alarm, 
and made it a national cause. The Irish Parliament in an address 
to the throne represented the evil consequences likely to result 
from a measure so impolitic, notwithstanding which the kingdom 
was kept in turbulent agitation for an entire year ; the celebrated 
Dean Swift, in his " ©rapier's Letters," lavished his wit 
wbere neither Christian charity nor the dictates of sound 
policy could effect; and the influx of brass halfpence was brought 
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about At once. Protestant, Catholic, and Presbyterian, uniting 
for the first time, opposed themselves to their English Governors, 
and triumphed over them and their halfpence. This union, which 
took place amongst all the inhabitants of Ireland, excited terror 
in the minds of the execmive officers of the crown, particularly 
Primate Boulter, who writes thus to the Duke of Newcastle : — " I 
find that the people of every religion, country, and party here, are 
alike set against Wood's halfpence, and that their agreement in 
this has had a most unhappy influence on the state of the nation by 
producing intimacies between Papists and the Whigs, who before 
had no correspondence with each other" However, his Majesty's 
revocation of the patent put an end to the currency of the base 
coin. Brougham on one occasion spoke in the House of Lords 
upon the subject of unanimity, during the time that the Reform 
Bill was mooted, urging that the thunders of heaven roll in the 
voice of the united people ; hence that every nation and people 
have it in their own power, by uniting and using constitutional 
means, to obtain from the Government a redress for every just 
claim which they have reason to complain of, or any particular 
favour which they may require. " It is impossible," as the late 
lamented Sir Robert Peel said some time ago at a public dinner, 
" to conduct any Government against the wishes of the people." 

The Ma8sacbe of 1641, says O'Leary, which should he 
effaced from the records of the nation as well as from the memory 
of man, was begun by a fanatioal soldiery, who intended to extir- 
pate Papists and malignants. Whoever has a mind to be informed 
about this massacre may read Dr. Warner, Mr. Brookes's " Trial 
of the Roman Catholics," Curry's" Historical Memoirs, or History 
of the Civil Wars of Ireland ;" and whoever is willing to read 
further, may find amusement in Sir John Temple's stupid legend, 
"The Appeal of the Protestant Associations," and Hume's 
theatrical description, who relates that in hatred to the English, 
the Irish used to wound their cows, and in this torturing situation 
turn them into the woods to prolong their sufferings. In my 
opinion (oontinues our humorous conntryman) under such cir- 
cumstance as were then, they wanted more to eat them. The 
gravity of the historian has permitted him to rank cows among 
the martyrs of religion, — See " Remonstrance to the Scotch and 
English Inquisitors," 

The Covfibcatioh of Pbopebtt ih Ibblakd. — In the seven- 
teenth century — after the restoration of Charles II., the Catholics 
who were loyal to Charles I., many of whom through fighting for 
him lost all their property in the days of Oliver Cromwell — seven 
millions eight hundred thousand acres of land were set out to a 
motley crew of English adventurers, civil and military, nearly to 
the exclusion of the whole of the inhabitants of Ireland. In 
consequence of that being the case, adds Lord Clare, ° a new 
colony of settlers, composed of all the various sects which then 
infested England — Independents, Anabaptists, Seceders, Brown - 
ists, Socinians, Millenarians, and Dissenters of every description — 
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poured into Ireland, and were put into possession of the ancient 
inheritance of its inhabitants, "The Catholics appealed to 
Charles II. for their property. The answer to them was coolly 
and nnblushingly declared, that they were rebels, and haying 
been conquered by his Majesty's subjects — Cromwell, Ireton, 
Lord Broghill, &c. — their estates and possessions became vested 
in the crown." When the Prince and Princess of Orange accepted 
the crown in the banqueting house, that rapacious spirit, which 
nothing less than the confiscation of the whole island could 
satisfy, and which having in the reign of James I. and at the 
restoration despoiled the natives of no less than 10,636,837 acres, 
now added to its plunder 1,060,792, being the amount altogether 
of the whole superficial contents of the kingdom, ao cor ding to 
Lord Clare's calculation. Thus not only had all the island 
suffered confiscation in the course of this century, but no incon- 
siderable portion of it had been twice and even thrice confiscated. 
Well might Lord Clare say that " the situation of the Irish nation 
at the restoration, stood unparalleled in the history of the 
inhabited world." The Irish have often been, and are even now 
in some degree despised, contemned, and taunted, in consequence 
of their poverty and indigence. It would indeed be a miracle if 
they were not poor, when all their estates, mansions, castles, and 
houses were taken from them. 

Penal Laws against the Growth of Popery, in the year 
1777, as described by the well-known English writer, Arthur 
Young, in his " Tour in Ireland :" 1. Catholics are absolutely 
disarmed — that is, not allowed to keep arms. 2. They are in- 
capacitated from purchasing land. 3. And from lending money 
on mortgage. 4. Their estates gavelled among their children. 
5. If one child abjures, he inherits the whole. 6. If a son 
abjures, the father has no power over his estates, but becomes a 
pensioner in favour of the son. 7. No Catholic can take a lease 
for more than thirty-one years. 8. The rent must be two-thirds 
of the full value. 9. No Catholic can have a horse worth more 
than £5. 10. Priests are transported, and if they return are 
hanged. These laws have crushed all the industry and wrested 
most of the property from the Catholics. There was an act in 
the time of William III. (says Parnell, Bart., M.P., on the Penal 
Laws), the 16th clause of which provides, that a Papist teaching 
a school publicly, or in a private house, or as an usher to a Pro- 
testant, shall be deemed and persecuted as a Popish regular con- 
vict. No wonder that the Catholics should then be ignorant 
when the laws were so framed that they could not be educated or 
acquire knowledge, except they renounced the religion of their 
ancestors ; yet they have often been reproached and taunted in 
consequence of their ignorance. 

In the 19th of George II. an act was passed for granting a duty 
on hawkers and pedlars to the Society of Protestant Charter 
Schools. The following is the preamble of the charter for 
erecting these schools : " George II. by the grace of God &c. 
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Forasmuch as we have received information, by the petition of 
the Lord Primate, Lord Chancellor, Archbishops, Noblemen, 
Bishops, Judges, Gentry, and Clergy, of our kingdom of Ireland, 
that in many parts of the said kingdom there are great tracts of 
land almost entirely inhabited by Papists, who are kept by their 
clergy in great ignorance of true religion, and bred up in great 
dissatisfaction to the Government. That the erecting of English 
Protestant schools in those places is absolutely necessary for 
their conversion ; that the English parish schools already estab- 
lished are not sufficient for that purpose ; nor can the residence 
of the parochial clergy only fully answer that end." Catholics 
are excluded by this charter from being subscribers to or members 
of this society. The children admitted into the schools are 
orphans, or the children of Catholics and other poor natives of 
Ireland, who from their situation in life are not likely to educate 
them as Protestants. They are apprenticed at the age of fourteen 
years with a fee of seven guineas with each female, and of four 
guineas with each male, into Protestant families. The society 
gives a portion of five pounds to every person educated in these 
schools, upon his or her marrying a Protestant. These schools 
also formed themselves into boarding schools, and took the 
children from their parents ; knowing that if they were allowed 
to go home they would not be able to bring them up orthodox 
Protestants. We must conclude from the above that it was an 
excellent plan to make Protestants of the Catholics of Ireland. 
The King gave i>l,000 annually from his own purse, besides the 
funds, consisting of lands, funded property, and an annual grant 
from Parliament. They amount to about j£34,000 per annum. 
From the year 1754 to January 1, 1808, there has been granted 
by Parliament to this society £491,326; besides certain duties on 
hawkers and pedlars from 1754 to 1786. By the 23rd George II. 
c, 1 1, the society may appoint persons to take up beggars' children, 
and send them to the charter schools, and when old enough bind 
them apprentices. By the same act a child received by the parents 
consent is deemed a child of the public, and may be disposed of 
though claimed by the parent. (Parnell's Penal Laws.) — Though 
the above was in all appearance a most excellent plan to convert 
the juvenile portion of the children of the Catholics of Ireland, 
yet it proved a complete failure. The tone of their rulers en- 
couraged the cruel, avaricious, and unprincipled among Pro- 
testants to indulge in every excess. The state of society towarda 
the close of the last century may be inferred from one single 
case. Lord Doneraile horsewhipped a venerable old Priest at 
hi 8 own cottage door. The aged pastor ventured to take an 
action against the noble Lord, but no man of the Munster bar 
would take his brief against so powerful a personage, till Curran 
volunteered his services (as may be read in his life). When 
another Priest ventured for the first time, after the relaxation 
of the penal code, to walk out in the public street, he held down 
Lis head like a conscious felon, as if he were stealing a little 
liberty. 
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List of thb Names of Old Ibish Cbibftans, Septs, or 
Kings. — The following may be entertaining to some of the readers 
of this brief History : — 

" By Mae and O, 

Ton will always know 
True Irishmen, they say ; 

For if they lack 

Both O and Mae, 
No Irishmen are they." —Capt. Rock. 

O'Neil of Tyrone, and O'Donnell of Tyreonnell, were two great 
Kings of the north. There were seven others in that province, 
namely, O'Neil of Claneboy, in Down ; O'Cahan of Connaught, in 
Derry ; O'Doherty of Inishowen, Magnire of Fermagh, Maginnis 
of Upper Iveagh, O'Hanlan of Armagh, and M'Mahon of Monag- 
han. In Leinster, the seat of English power, there remained ten 
independent Chiefs — M'Murrough, O'Morrough, and O'Nolan, in 
Wexford; O'Byrne and O'Toole, in Wicklow; M'Gilapatrick, 
O'Moore, O'Derapsy, and O'Byrne, in the Queen's County. In 
Munster there were M'Carthy More of Kerry, M'Teague and 
M'Carthy of Cork, O'Donoghue of Killarney, O'SuIlivanof Beare, 
in Cork ; O'Connor of Kerry ; M'Carthy Reagh, O'Driscoll, and 
two M'Mahons of Carberry; O'Brian of Clare, O'Kennedy of 
Lower Ormond, O'Carroll of Ely, O'Meagher of Tipperary, 
M c Mahon of Corkvaskin, O'Connor of Corcumroe, O'Laughlin of 
Burrin, O'Grady of Bun ratty, O'Brian of Arra, O'Mulrian, O'Dwyer, 
and Mac O'Brien of Coonagh. The Irish Chiefs of Connaught 
were — O'Connor Boe and M'Dermot, in Boscoramon ; O'Kelly, 
O'Maddin, and Flaherty, in Galway ; O'Ferrall, in Longford ; 
O'Biley andO'Roarke, in Cavan and Leitrim; O'M alley, iu Mayo; 
M'Donough, O'Gara, O'Hara, O'Dowdy, and M* Manns O'Connor, 
in Sligo. There were three Chiefs in the old kingdom of 
Meath — O'Mullachlin, M'Geoghegan, and O'Mulloy. These are 
the names of the mass of the Irish peasantry at the present day. 
Every one of these Chiefs or Kings had the right of making war 
or peace at his pleasure. The army of the largest did not exceed 
500 spears, 500 galloglasses, i. e. heavy armed infantry, with iron 
helmets and coats of mail, and 1,000 kerns, who had no armour, 
and fought with pikes and darts. But the common folk who are 
not counted usually swelled the army to considerable numbers. 
The average array of a Sept consisted of about 200 spears and 
600 kerns, while 40 spears and 200 or 300 kerns were the most 
that the smaller Septs could bring into the field. All these Chiefs, 
Septs, or Kings, acknowledged only one Monarch in Ireland, who 
lived generally in Tara, in the county of Meath, before the Eng- 
lish invasion in the time of Henry II. 

Manufactube of Linen in Ireland. — British writers inform 
us that the first linen manufactory was introduced into Ireland 
by Deputy Went worth, in 1684 ; but it appears from O'Halloran's 
History, that the linen manufacture was carried on here in very 
early days to a great extent. Gratianns Lucius, who quotes from 
a " Description of Ireland," printed at Leyden, in 1627, in which 
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the author tells us, " that this country abounds with flax, which 
is sent ready spun in large quantities to foreign nations. 
Formerly (says he) there were great quantities of linen, which 
was mostly consumed at home, the natives requiring above thirty 
yards of linen in a shirt or shift." The same is confirmed by 
Morrison, a living witness ; and Young tells us, " that so truly 
expensive was the Irish fashion of making up shirts, on account 
of the number of plaits and folds, that in the reign of Henry VIII. 
a statute was passed, by which the Irish of the pale were forbid- 
den, under a severe penalty, to put more than seven yards of 
linen in a shift or shirt." The first Irish Parliament in the reign 
of William and Mary, consisting purely of Protestant members, 
passed an act or statute prohibiting the exportation of wool and 
woollen manufactures from Ireland, under pain of confiscation, 
imprisonment, and transportation. 

In the days of Oliver Cromwell, after he conquered Ireland, 
little more was left of the Catholic population than was barely 
sufficient to give life to the desolate region of Conn aught, into 
which they were now driven like herds of cattle, under the menace 
of a proclamation that " All of them who after that time should 
be found in any other part of the kingdom, man, woman, or 
child, might be killed by any body who saw or met them ; while 
their estates, which at that time consisted at least of nine-tenths 
of the landed property of the country, were divided among hia 
officers and soldiers, and among those adventurers who had 
advanced money for the war. A survey being made of all Ireland 
for this purpose, the land was rated only at four shillings per 
acre, and some only one penny. The soldiers drew lots in what 
part of the kingdom their portion should be assigned. "No 
man," (says Carr,) "had so great a share as those who had been 
instruments in murdering the King What lands they were 
pleased to call unprofitable (which were thrown in gratis) they 
returned as such, let them be ever so good and profitable/ 1 Lord 
Antrim's estate (says the same author) consisting of 107,611 
acres, was allotted to Sir J. Clotworthy (afterwards Lord Mazza- 
rene), and a few others, in consideration of their adventures and 
their pay, which did not in all exceed the sum of £7,000. Among 
other enactments against the Catholics at this period, the price 
of five pounds was set on the head of a Bomish Priest — being 
exactly the same sum offered by the same legislators for the head 
of a wolf. "The devil (says Shakspere,) can cite scripture for 
his own purpose," and the soldiers of Cromwell were told by 
their leader that the Irish were to be treated as the Canaanites 
were by Joshua, and most piously they acted up to the model set 
before them ; accordingly, says Captain Rock, " all the spoil of 
the cities and the cattle they took for a prey unto themselves, and 
every man they smote with the edge of the sword, until they had 
destroyed them } neither left they any to breathe.'' During the 
civil war, the massacres oommitted on the Irish by St. Ledger, 
Munroe, Tichbourne, Hamilton, Grenrille, Ireton, and Cromwell, 
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were savage and brutal. "There is not in the history of the 
world," to nse the words of Morrison, a contemporary writer and 
an eye witness, " neither the Israelites were more cruelly perse- 
cuted by Pharoah, nor the innocent infants by Herod, nor the 
Christians by Nero, or any other Pagan tyrants, than were the 
Roman Catholics at that fatal juncture; for example, the dreadful 
and shocking massacres perpetrated by O'Brien, Lord Inchiquin, 
in the Cathedral of Cash el; by Ireton, at Limerick; and by 
Cromwell, in Drogheda and Wexford. When the war ceased, 
Cromwell collected, as the fruits of peace, eighty thousand of the 
Irish in the southern parts of Ireland, to transplant them to the 
West Indian Islands. As many as survived the process of 
collection were embarked as transports for these islands. O'Con- 
nell states that, of the eighty thousand in six years the survivors 
did not amount to twenty individuals ! 



Db. Riley, of Monmouth, an Irishman by birth, married a 
superannuated and sickly old woman, who was possessed of an 
annuity for life of £100 and the house in which she lived, and of 
which by her marriage articles she retained the disposal. The 
Doctor who, to do him justice, had inost carefully watched over 
her health with the greatest solicitude, either out of love to her 
or her annuity, finding she could not live many days, made use 
of every endearment to induce her to leave him the house ; among 
others, he consulted her about her funeral supper, asking her 
whether she did not think a gammon of bacon they had in the 
chimney, with half a dozen fowls then in the coop, would be 
sufficient? The old lady surviving a day or two beyond his 
expectation, and some of these fowls being killed for her use, he 
kindly expressed his fears to her that there would not be sufficient 
left, if she did not die in a day or two, for the above-mentioned 
occasion. Another instance of his attention was, the recommend- 
ing a particular person to make her shroud, saying she was 
famous for making them neatly. AH these blandishments had 
not their desired effect ; and though he even requested her in 
direct words to leave him the house, she bequeathed it to another. 

The Irish Negro. — A negro from Montezerat, or Marigalente, 
where the Hiberno Celtic is spoken by all classes, happened to be 
on the wharf at Philadelphia when a number of Irish emigrants 
were landed ; and seeing one of them with a wife and four chil- 
dren, he stepped forward to assist the family on shore. The 
Irishman, in his native tongue, expressed his surprise at the 
negro ; who, understanding what had been said, replied in Irish, 
that he need not be astonished, for that he was a bit of an Irishman 
himself. The Irishman, surprised to hear a blaok man speak his 
Milesian dialect, it entered his mind wity the usual rapidity of 
Irish fancy, that he really was an Irishman, but that the climate 
had changed his fair complexion. " If I may be so bold f my 
dear honey" said he, " may I ask how long you have been in thi* 
country V* The negro mau, who had only come hither on a 
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voyage, said he had been in Philadelphia only about fonr months. 
Poor Pat turned round to his wife and children, and looking as if 
for the last time on their rosy cheeks, concluding that in four 
months they must also change their complexion, exclaimed, " O 
merciful powers ! Biddy, did you hear that ? He has not been 
more than four months in this country, and he is already almost 
as black as jet." 

Some of the peasantry of Ireland believe in the existence of 
Fairies, and that every family or clan has a Fairy, which they call 
Banshee, and which it is said make noises at night : they believe 
on hearing this from the Banshee that a death will soon take place 
in the family. Legends state that the Banshee sometimes ap- 
peared in the form of a female dressed in white, generally about 
midnight. No doubt such an opinion is the remnant of heathen- 
ism, because, though believed, no one ever saw either a Fairy or 
Banshee. 

About 200 years ago, it was the custom with the nobility for 
each to have a "fool," or "wit," to entertain the respective 
visitors after meal- times. A certain noble Marquis's fool once 
pleased him so well, that he made him a present of a valuable 
stick, saying to him, " Keep this stick until you meet with a 
greater fool than yourself." About two years afterwards, the 
noble lord was taken ill, and was given up by his doctor ; the 
jester hearing this, and having permission to speak to the noble 
lord, said — " I understand, my Lord, that you will die, and not 
live." My Lord replied, "Yes." " Well, when you go to the other 
world " said the fool, " shall you ever come back again ?" My 
Lord answered " No." " Then does my Lord believe in the im- 
mortality of his soul!" "Yes." "In the eternal torments of 
hell, and the eternal happiness of heaven ?" "Yes." " Has my 
Lord made it the principal business of his life to avoid the one 
and gain the other ?" To this my Lord said " No ; I thought 
very little about it." * Then, my Lord, you are the greatest fool 
I ever met ; 1 shall give you back the stick." 

An Irishman was once accosted by a man saying to him, " Yon 
are digging a hole in the garden !" " No," said he ; "I am getting 
the clay, and leaving the hole." 

An Irish scavanger being once engaged in heaping a lot of dirt 
in London for the cart, an accoucher came up at the time from 
one of his patients, and thus accosted Paddy — " What the d — 1 
are you heaping this dirt here for; I cannot conveniently get to 
my door?" " Then, please your honour, where shall I put it?* 
" To hell, if you like," said the doctor. " But I am afraid," said 
the Irishman, " it will be in your way there." 

An Englishman, a Scotchman, and an Irishman, observing a 
beautiful young woman in %. bazaar, in London, wished to be 
acquainted with the fair one. The Englishman said — " She is a 
pretty lass ; let us go and have a chat with her." The Scotch- 
man characteristically intimated that " he would go and see if 
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the would give him 2s. 6d. for half-a-crown." The Irishman 
spontaneously rejoined — " Let us lay out a penny with the pretty 
creature." 

Sometime ago, in consequence of making room for a new 
Catholic Church, many coffins had to be removed, and a certain 
gentleman having an Irish lady for his housekeeper who was a 
Catholic, told her how unpleasant it was for the relatives and 
friends to be thus removed; bat she said, if it were possible for 
the men, women, and children that have been interred to know 
that a new Church was about to be built on the ground, every 
one of them would be so pleased in consequence that they would 
take up their coffins on their backs to make room for the same. 

An Irish peasant having to take bis pig to be sold, the animal 
would not be driven from the premises, upon which the man tied 
a rope about the pig's body and neck and secured it about his 
person. The animal was thus being trailed by main force, when 
a frolicsome youth cut the cord with his knife. The owner of 
the pig ran after him and beat him so bad that the Priest was 
sent for, who told the lad that he was to blame for cutting the 
cord and that he oould not be absolved withont he forgave the 
man ; upon which he told the Priest that he would then forgive 
him, but if he got well he would have a rap at him. 

Father and Son-in-law. — " Be easy," said a rich invalid to 
his son-in-law, who was every hour perplexing him with com- 
plaints of his wife's misbehaviour — "Be easy, I say; as her 
behaviour is so very blameable, I will alter my will, and cut her 
off with a shilling." The old man heard no more of his daughter's 
failings. 

A Scotchman and an Irishman were sleeping at an inn together. 
The weather being rather warm, the Scotchman, in his sleep, put 
his leg out of bed. A traveller, in passing the room door, saw 
him in this situation, and having a mind for a frolic, gently fixed 
a spur upon Sawney's heel, who drawing his leg into the bed, so 
disturbed his companion, that he exclaimed — "Arrah, honey, 
have a care of your great toe, for you have forgot to cut your nails 
I belaive." The Scotchman being sound asleep, still kept scratch- 
ing poor Pat, till his patience being quite spent, he sucoeeded in 
rousing Sawney, who, not a little surprised at finding the spur on 
his heel, loudly exclaimed, " Deir dam the daftchiel of an ostler, 
he's ta'en my boots afflast night, and left .on the spur." 

Irish Watchman. — A short time since an honest Hibernian 
was appointed guardian of the night in the environs of London, 
but was shortly brought before the sitting magistrate, charged 
with neglecting his duties. Pat being questioned as to the cause 
of absence from his station, gravely replied, " Plase your Honour, 
they set me to watch, and I watched and waited along time, plase 
your Honour, but nobody came, so I thought I'd go home to 
bed." 
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Giant's Causeway. — I have somewhere read the opinion of 
an eminent geologist on the formation of the basaltic columns 
of Fingal's Cave, in the Isle of Staff a, and those of the Giant's 
Causeway, in Ireland. He gives to these wonderful "vestiges of 
creation" a very early origin. " In the beginning," or in other 
words, in the ages which elapsed while creative power was 
gradually exercised in the formation of the world before the 
flood, the Creator thought fit to give being to many large animals, 
plants, and trees, the remains of some of which have been 
preserved to our times on the leaves of that great book of stone 
which the admirer of nature may in almost every rock peruse 
for information upon those bye-gone ages. They are the 
tongues of oblivion. These columns were " bunches of reeds," 
which grew np in vast lakes and morasses, and have been 
hardened in the lapse of time by the petrifying properties of the 
substances surrounding ihem. This opinion derives support from 
the fact that the ball and socket joints of the columns are pre- 
cisely the same as those of our largest aquatic reeds, found in 
the lakes of the transatlantic continent, and in various other 
parts of the world. — B, Furnis. 



CONCLUSION. 
Gentle Readeb,— It may be necessary to add that, in order 
to form this bouquet, I have selected my flowers from different 
collections, namely, More's, Young's, and Cassell's Histories 
of Ireland; "Captain Rook;" the "Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland," by the Rev. John Lanegan, D.D. ; Parnell's " Penal 
Code ;" Curry's " Civil Wars in Irelaud ;" Dr. Milner "on the Vulgar 
Opinions concerning the Catholic inhabitants and Antiquities 
of Ireland;" Butler's "Lives of the Saints;" W. J. O'Neill 
Daunt, Esq.'s "Irish Historical Catechism ;" and an Irish gentle- 
man's "Tour through Ireland." Many writers, politicians, and 
pulpit orators — from the pulpit of St. Paul's, in London, to the 
pump preachers in the streets — attribute the poverty of Ireland 
and its inhabitants to the prevalence of the Catholic religion, and 
the influence of the Priests over their flocks; others to the 
indolence and want of enterprise and energy in the Irish character; 
but the reader is referred to the following circumstances : the 
people of Ireland were debarred from the privileges of English 
laws from the days of Strongbow till the reign of James I. 

" Oh had'st thou lived when every Saxon clown 
First stabb'd his loe, and then paid half a crown, 
With snch a choice in thy well-balanced scale, 
Say, would thy avarice of thy spite prevail ?" 

And at the event of the so-called Reformation, the lands bequeathed 
by our pious ancestors for the purposes of maintaining the Catholic 
Clergy, supporting the widow, the orphan, and those who are in- 
competent to get their support from their own industry, were 
handed over by the Government to an alien Church, and the 
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favourite grandees who supported the new religion; and the 
inhabitants had also to pay tithes to the Established Clergy, and 
maintain their own Priests : 

" As long as Ireland shall pretend , 

Like sugar-loaf, turn'd upside down, 
To stand upon its smaller end. 
So long shall live old Rock's renown. 

M As long as Popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut the Sassauagh's tithe ; 
And Popish purses pay the' tolls, 
On Heaven's road, for Sassanagh souls — 
As long as millions shall kneel down 
To ask of thousands for their own, — 
"While thousand* proudly turn away 
And to the millions answer nay,— 
So long the merry reign shall be 
Of Captain Rock and his family." 

Then the reader is referred to the paragraphs : the confiscation 
of property, the penal code, &c. &c. To what then may Ireland 
be likened, but to a widow of the green isles, sitting amidst the 
desolation that surrounds her, and perpetually weeping over the 
misfortunes of her numerous and ill treated family. She has 
witnessed the loss of her husband, and been espoused to another 
whom she cannot respect, and why ? Her crown is taken away, 
her couch is sjraw, her food the roots of the earth, her people in 
the dust over whom she weaves a broken reed. She is a living 
death, and will never again be happy till more justice be done to 
Ireland. 



J. PBABOE, JUN., PBINTER, 24, HIGH BTEEET, SHEFFIELD. 
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